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GRACE IN REINS 


Reflections on Mr. Waugh’s 
Brideshead’ and “Helena” 


By 
FREDERICK J. STOPP 


returned to the setting of twentieth-century England 

before and during the Second World War made familiar 
to us by his earlier novels, it is possible that his retelling of the 
legend of St. Helena will be regarded as a momentary episode, 
an aberration even, in the work of this sharp delineator of the 
modern social scene—an episode indeed of peculiar entertainment 
value by reason of the apparent incongruity between the vener- 
able Christian story and the familiar, racy modern idiom in 
which it is retold. Such apparent incongruity between theme 
and medium may be felt, according to the taste of the reader, 
either as an entertaining levity in line with Hamlet in American 
and similar traditional irreverences, or as a rather shocking 
incursion into the pious field on the part of a writer who would 
be much better advised to stick to flippant and esoteric social 
satire. The disproportionate bother caused by the character in 
Men at Arms who referred to Confession as “‘scrape”’ (see a recent 
exchange of incivilities in The European) is symptomatic of such 
confusion of critical standards. For it is a critical confusion, since 
there are not two Mr. Waughs—the serious and the frivolous— 
but one, and this one writer has in Helena achieved a work which 
is entirely of one piece. The alleged incongruity is in fact a con- 
gruity, that between the supernatural and the natural; and as this 
is a problem which will always face the “Catholic” novel, it is 
perhaps worth while examining how Mr. Waugh does it in 
detail. To this end it will be useful to draw out some of the 
threads which link Helena with Brideshead Revisited, his imme- 
diately preceding work, and his first post-war work in which 


N OW THAT MR. WAUGH HAS, in his latest work, Men at Arms, 
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the problem was specifically faced. “Technically this is the most 
ambitious work of a writer who is devoted to the niceties of 
his trade,” said the dust-cover of Helena, but when the work 
appeared the eminently critical task of developing this statement 
was perhaps rather obscured, both for those who approved of 
the work and those who did not, by a feeling of discomfort 
resulting from the apparent incongruity between theme and 
technique. Further reflection at a distance of time may succeed 
in revealing this incongruity as the key to Mr. Waugh’s greatest 
success. But firstly we must look again at the earlier novel. 

The fundamental theme of Brideshead Revisited may be sum- 
marized in the words from Mauriac’s La Pharisienne so often 
quoted in connection with Mr. Greene’s work: “God is very 
often the good temptation to which many human beings in the 
long run yield.” The story, told in retrospect, is that of Charles 
Ryder, a successful painter, and of his gradually developing 
reactions, from his Oxford days to the outbreak of the Second 
World War, to a Catholic milieu reflected in extremely variegated 
manner by the various members of the family of Lord March- 
main. It is, like so many of Mr. Waugh’s novels, a world of 
decline and of groping individuals, each representing “‘separate 
worlds, little spinning planets of personal relationships.” 

After seeking for something else, something more primitive 
and inspiring, in his Central American tour, Charles decides that 
English society, with its stately but disappearing mansions, is 
really the same scene in a different setting: “It’s just another 
jungle closing in.” In individuals there is a sense of loss of whole- 
ness, and a ghastly ignorance of the important and eternal issues 
of the spiritual life. Of this Rex Mottram, the ambitious politician 
and first husband of Julia, is the grotesque epitome. This ignorance 
is not that of innocence, of simple ordinary human nature, as 
Julia discovers to her hurt: “I thought he was a sort of primitive 
savage, but he was something absolutely modern and up-to-date 
that only this ghastly age could produce. A tiny bit of a man 
pons he was the whole.” Charles realizes after flight from 

is problems to Central America, that a return to a genuine 
primitivism is impossible: “Despite this isolation and this long 
sojourn in a strange world, I remained unchanged, still a small 
part of myself pretending to be a whole.” 

Such a pretence may take one of two forms. Apart from the 
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physical flight from the scene of the problem, as that of Charles 
to Central America, and Lord Marchmain to Venice, only two 
attitudes are possible: hate or love, repulsion or attraction. But 
as the man groping for the spiritual realities is groping in the 
dark, like a man trying to come to terms with his own shadow, 
his mind provides him with substituted figures to which to attach 
his hate or his love. So Lord Marchmain takes refuge in Venice 
with Cara, his mistress-housekeeper, from the challenge offered 
him by his pious wife, Lady Marchmain. Here we see for the 
first time the peculiarly suggestive nature of the paradoxical 
statement that God is the “good temptation” to which many 
in the long run yield, and thus for a time resist. For Lord 
Marchmain’s lapse is not a lapse into sin for its superior attrac~ 
tiveness, but a flight from the good which he will not recognize. 
This is seen by Cara, with her Latin clarity of vision, and by 
Cordelia, with the detachment of her piety and her personal 
plainness. “Do you think he loves me?” asks Cara of the young 


‘and embarrassed Charles Ryder, and answers her own question: 


“He does not. . .. Then why does he stay with me? I will tell you: 
because I protect him from Lady Marchmain. He hates her... when 
people hate with all that energy, it is something in themselves they 
are hating. Alex is hating all the illusions of boyhood—innocence, 
God, hope. Poor Lady Marchmain has to bear all that.” 


And much later this conversation re-echoes in Charles’ mind 
when, in more childish tones, Cordelia tells him: 


“I sometimes think when people wanted to hate God they hated 
mummy... They can’t pen hate God. . . . When they want to 
hate Him and His saints they have to find something like themselves 
and pretend it’s God and hate that.” 


Where Lord Marchmain reacts by hate, Charles reacts by love, 
as an artist; but as an artist his mind also throws up aesthetic 
images, lay-figures with whom he thinks to find peace and 
security. First he loved Sebastian; then when that had passed 
he married, partly out of loneliness for the loss of Sebastian. 
Several years in Central America only serve to increase his sense 
of isolation, and the sudden and violent coming of apparent love 
between himself and Julia on the liner in an Atlantic storm 
represents a moment of stock-taking when they can both survey 
their previous lives, and also the last despairing attempt to find 
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a palliative in human love; storm and crisis are working up both 
within and without. It is the penalty of such situations of blind 
choice that one is only wise after the event. So Charles knows 
that his love for Sebastian was in one sense a mistaken reaching 
out for Julia. And if this is so, may not even Julia be a reaching 
out for something else? For this intangible role, this subtle service 
which humans may render to one another, Waugh uses the term 
“the forerunner”: 


“You loved him [Sebastian], didn’t you?” 
“Oh, yes. He was the forerunner.” 











Julia understood with the sharpened senses of her double 
experience of finding a human substitute for her inner spiritual 
need. After their return to London and civilization, and the world 
where fleeting relationships are accepted as the norm: 





“It’s frightening,” Julia once said, “to think how completely 
you ve forgotten Sebastian.” 

“He was the forerunner.” 

“That’s what you said in the storm. I’ve thought since, perhaps 
I am only a forerunner too.” 

“Perhaps,” I thought . . . “perhaps all our loves are merely hints 
and symbols . . . perhaps . . . this sadness which sometimes falls 
between us springs from disappointment in our search, each 
straining through and beyond the other, snatching a glimpse now 
and then of the shadow which turns the corner always a pace or 
two ahead of us.” 





Julia’s bright superficial self revolts at such a sensitive summing 
up of the true situation, though she herself has pointed the way. 
Yet it is not long before it is clear that at a deeper level she is 
aware of a situation which she is not yet prepared to face. Charles 
soon realizes more clearly in her bearing that her second attempt 
to secure human love is failing . . . “and I realized that she had 
regained what I thought she had lost for ever, the magical sadness 
which had drawn me to her, the thwarted look that had seemed | 
to say, ‘Surely I was made for some other purpose than this?’ ” 
This is while preparations are still going forward for Charles’ 
divorce, for Julia’s divorce, and the game of General Post is in 
progress—the removal of everyone’s property to somewhere else 
—which should end up with the new attempt of Charles and Julia 
to legitimate their relationship and found a new life together. 
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This attempt to create a comforting refuge on ground already 
doomed to be swept away is given prophetic expression in that 
striking image of the Arctic trapper in his hut, the product of 
Charles’ nocturnal debates and musings: 

“And another image came to me, of an arctic hut and a trapper 
alone with his furs and oil lamp and log fire . . . everything dry 
and neat and warm inside,” and yet with the last blizzard of 
winter piling up the snow against the hut and high up on the 
mountain slopes, until the moment should come when the thaw 
would set in and the whole hillside would seem to be falling 
“and the little lighted place would crash open and disappear, 
rolling with the avalanche into the ravine.” 

The sun whose warm rays are to cause a thaw which shall 
ultimately sweep away this whole unstable pretence has already 
directed its emergent rays on to the upper icy slopes of the auto- 
cratic mind of Lord Marchmain; and it is his unexpected arrival 
at home which precipitates the final situation. Not indeed openl 
penitent, but authoritarian and defiant of death, he presents, wi 
his imminent decease, the problem to his family which acts as 
a catalyst to the vague and half-forgotten Catholic principles in 
Julia’s upbringing. Charles resists the process, both practically, 
by attempting to prevent the calling in of the parish priest, and 
theoretically, by taking sceptical refuge in the patent confusion 
of the views on death aired by the Catholics present in the house. 
And yet to Julia’s point-blank challenge: “ “What's it got to do 
with you or me whether my father sees his parish priest?’” he 
can give no answer, “for the answer to her question was still 
unformed, but lay in a pocket of my mind, like sea-mist in a 
dip of the sand-dunes; the cloudy sense that the fate of more 
souls than one was at issue; that the snow was beginning to shift 
on the high slopes.” 

The ring is closing in on these three people, Marchmain, Julia 
and Charles, in all of whom the instinctive, unconscious sphere 
of their mind is straining forward too fast for their conscious, 
rational mind; their feet are sliding forward where their head 
refuses to follow—resisting the good temptation. And as the ring 
draws tighter there is a minimum of conscious acquiescence, and 
a desire to use one another as a means of conducting away the 


_ dangerous influences. Charles and Julia have not yet admitted 


openly that the struggle for the soul of Marchmain is directly 
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relevant to their own relationship. Julia’s question just quoted 
is part of a fierce outburst motivated by the fact that this other 
problem, her own, cannot yet be faced. Marchmain has sent 
away the parish priest with a resolute snub which yet contains 
a hint of another man beneath. And when he is in extremis it is 
left to the two prime resisters—Charles and Marchmain—to 
declare their incipient faith. In the death scene, it is Charles who 
prays: “ “O God, if there is a God, forgive him his sins, if there 
is such a thing as a sin,” and adds his supplication to that of 
Julia, who knelt in front of him, praying, he knew, for a sign; 
and it is Marchmain who, after he can speak no more, makes the 
sign of the Cross over the chrism with which the priest has 
anointed him. Marchmain, Charles and Julia, the lifelong 
doubters and resisters, are the actors in this final scene of the 
drama; Brideshead, the moralist, and Cordelia, the pious, have 
no overt role to play. 

After this it surprises no one when Julia announces her inten- 
tion of leaving Charles, and he has the full realization that: “The 
avalanche was down, the hillside swept bare behind it; the last 
echoes died on the white slopes; the new mound glittered and 
lay still in the silent valley.”” Thus ends the retrospective account 
of Brideshead. But the final yielding to the good temp.ation is 
concealed, as much as it is expressed, by this image of the 
avalanche. Both Julia and Charles know that some kind of land- 
slide has taken place, but neither can take clear stock of the 
situation. Even Charles’s subsequent recognition that this drama 
enacted at Brideshead, to which he returns as a subaltern in the 
early period of the war, has created in him, as in others, a new 
personality, is only delicately hinted at, when he visits the chapel, 
says “a prayer, an ancient, newly-learned form of words,” and 
reflects on the results which, under the guidance of Providence, 
unforeseen by its first builders and remote from their intentions, 
may issue from this ancient pile, their handiwork. The whole 
technique of reminiscence, by which the story is told, creates 
the dominant and unifying mood of reflection—a mood in which 
some things are understood, others are merely glimpsed, and the 
total impression conveyed that the real, the supernatural springs 
of human action are largely withdrawn from introspection, and 
can only be seized obliquely, through image and faint analogy. 
It is a far cry from the England of the twentieth century to 
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Roman Britain, Rome and Jerusalem in the third and fourth, 
the time and place of Mr. Waugh’s next novel, Helena. And yet 
there are strong points of similarity in the treatment of the impact 
of the supernatural on the natural. This has in fact become the 
central theme of the work. In an essay elsewhere on St. Helena, 
Empress (THE MontH, January 1952), Mr. Waugh gives us some 
valuable pointers to his intentions in writing the novel. Helena, 
he says, belongs eminently to that special class of saints “who are 
remembered for a single act,” in this case the discovery of the 
timber since venerated throughout Christendom as part of the 
true Cross. Apart from this journey, undertaken at an advanced 
age, she would have no fame. Once made, this act of supreme 
sanctity was made for all time, and could not be repeated. Nor 
was the historical turning point which saw and accompanied 
this one personal act, the final victory of Christianity in the 
Mediterranean world, less unique. For Mr. Waugh, therefore, 
any book about St. Helena (and this one is described both as 
a legend and a novel), must show the intimate fusion of the 
historical and the personal in a unique act in time, and the no 
less intimate consonance of the supernatural and the natural 
which made of this act a miraculous and saintly one. 

The common root of these four aspects of the act known ever 
since as the Finding of the True Cross, Mr. Waugh sees in the 
fundamental reality of solid material fact itself. Historically and 
supernaturally, by this discovery, 


she was asserting in sensational form a dogma which was in danger 
of neglect. In the academies of the Eastern and South-Eastern 
Mediterranean, sharp, sly minds were everywhere looking for 
phrases and analogies to reconcile the new, ane creed for which 
men had died, with the ancient speculations which had beguiled 
their minds, and with the occult rites which had for generations 
spiced their logic. . . . Everything about the new religion was 
capable of interpretation, could be refined and diminished; every- 
thing except the unreasonable assertion that God became man and 
died on the Cross; not a myth or an allegory; true God, truly 
incarnate, tortured to death at a particular moment in time, at a 
particular geographical place, as a matter of plain historical fact. 
This was the stumbling block in Carthage, Alexandria, Ephesus 
and Athens, and at this all the talents of the time went to work, 
to reduce, hide and eliminate. . . . And at that crisis suddenly 
emerged God-sent from luxurious retirement in the far north, 
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a lonely, resolute old woman with a single concrete, practical task 
clear before her; to turn the eyes of the world back to the planks 
of wood on which their salvation hung. 


Personally and naturally, therefore, Mr. Waugh sees Helena’s 
whole life as a preparation for, and prefiguration of this one 
supreme supernatural and historical act. “She might claim, like 
that other, less prudent queen: ‘In iny end is my beginning.’ ” 
In a sense any major choice in the supernatural field is beth an 
end and a beginning. So the whole framework of recollection in 
Brideshead Revisited emphasizes that the end of Charles Ryder’s 
human struggle is the beginning of his supernatural life; the long 
awaited avalanche creates the possibility of a fresh start. Helena’s 
discovery of the True Cross is the avalanche which has been 
impending all her life. But the special interest of this book is 
that, by choosing as the central character one about whose life 
almost nothing else is known but this one supreme, final and yet 
constitutive act, the author has a clear field in which to build 
up the total rounded picture of a life and a social and historical 
setting whose every line of development converges on to that 
point. Legendary in its beginning and its end, historical in its 
middle course, the book is a striking representation in artistic 
form of that living and inherited historicity which is known as 
the tradition of the Church. 

Making use of one of the legends concerning her origin, that 
she was the daughter of a British chief, Mr. Waugh gives Helena 
two fundamental qualities of mind: an innate and unshakable 
realism, and a childlike questing for some half-perceived ideal. 
Innocent of all aesthetic or social exclusiveness, she hobnobs when 
young with Roman soldiers in the stables, with sailors over their 
fishmeal, just as when old she, as first lady in the civilized world, 
went to live with the nuns of Mount Zion “where she did her 
own housework and took her turn in waiting at table.” Whether 
faced in Ratisbon with the intricacies of initiation into Eastern 
cults, or.in Jerusalem with the subtleties of scholars concerning 
the probable composition of the True Cross, Helena’s favourite 
word is “Bosh.” To the wife of the Governor of Ratisbon she 
addresses the question: 


“Tt’s all bosh, isn’t it?” 
“It’s disgusting.” 
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“Yes, but it’s bosh, too, isn’t it?” 
“I never inquire,” said the Governor’s wife. 

But this is just what Helena is always doing—she inquires; 
throughout the book all who come into contact with her are 
subjected to the same persistent, sometimes wide-eyed, sometimes 
impatient questioning: her tutor Marcias on Troy, her husband 
Constantius on Rome and its citizenship and on Mithras, Marcias 
again as a successful and fashionable practitioner of Gnosticism, 
Lactantius the Christian writer, and Pope Sylvester on the where- 
abouts of the Cross. Her questions gradually narrow down and 
become more explicit, until at last, on the threshold of Hol 
Week in Jerusalem, “she had come to the end of all her questions, ’ 
until on the night of Good Friday, “she lay quite relaxed at last, 
like the body in the tomb,” and the answer was vouchsafed to 
her in another mode: through revelation in a dream. Truly the 
discovery lay already in a sense in the power of grace and in 
the personal humility which told Helena what question to ask. 
When it is first put to Pope Sylvester he answers “I don’t think 
anyone has ever asked before,” and thus sums up the situation 
of the whole book. And it is not just a specious effect of frivolous 
modernity which Mr. Waugh achieves when he makes Helena 
answer: “Just at this moment when everyone is forgetting it and 
chattering about the hypostatic union, there’s a solid chunk of 
wood waiting for them to have their silly heads knocked 
against.” 

Against this central core of inspired and questing common 
sense represented by Helena, almost all the other characters and 
situations are in some degree foils and contrasts. The supernatural 
and immensely practical wisdom of Helena is seen against the 
practical but wholly secular wisdom of Constantius, her husband 
—Constantius, who is also an indefatigable asker of questions, 
but only of those directed to the knowledge of men and the 
acquisition of power, who even in religious practice only went 
as far as one of the earlier degrees of Mithraism, “seeking neither 
plain truth nor ecstasy.” His talents also “comprised all that. was 
needed, no more.” His basic need also “was simple; not today, 
not tomorrow, but soon, sometime before he grew too old to 
make proper use of it, Constantius wanted the World.” It is 
seen further against the false supernaturalism of Marcias, her 
tutor and the later Gnostic, who also dreams of the City, of 
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freedom and immortality; but it is the freedom of the City of 
Troy seen as a poetic universe, an invisible Republic of Letters, 
or of a spurious mysticism avoiding all commitment in the world 
of reality. It is seen against the p Serdar situation of Con- 
stantine, poised between the old world and the new, the unre- 
deemed and the redeemed. On the one hand he takes after his 
father—‘“Power without Grace” is Helena’s summing up—on 
the other hand after his mother, as when he dismissed the new- 
fangled sculptors who have lost contact with the world of 
naturalist representation, and orders that the carvings of the Arch 
of Trajan should be removed for his Triumphal Arch—“Spoken 
like a man, my son,” is Helena’s comment. It is seen against the 
inadequate piety of Pope Sylvester, who has not understood that 
the supernatural is most adequately conveyed and revealed in 
the natural, the whole sense of “Epiphany,” with which Mr. 
Waugh entities a later chapter. To Helena’s remonstrance that 
“Gt stands to reason” that God expects us to find the Cross, he 
can only give the answer of religious quietism: “‘Nothing ‘stands 
to reason’ with God. If he had wanted us to have it, no doubt 
he would have given it to us. But he hasn’t chosen to. He gives 
us enough.” And lastly, Helena’s later act in its supreme natural 
honesty is set in subtle contrast to the unnature and duplicity 
which has undermined the life and thought of pagan Rome. 
Consider the description by Constantius of the wonders of the 
Imperial City when he returns from Aurelian’s Triumph: 


“The Triumph was something I shall never forget, something 
I could never have imagined.” 

“Elephants?” 

“Twenty of them and four tigers. Aurelian’s chariot had a four- 
in-hand of stags; there were ostriches and giraffes and animals there 
isn’t a name for, who’ve never been seen before. . . . Sixteen hundred 
gladiators. ... We had parties every night. All the biggest senators 
opened their palaces to us... they gave us some staggering dinners. 
Everything was got up to look like something else, partridges made 
of sugar, peaches of mincemeat; you couldn't tell what you were 
eating. ... 


The keynotes of this description are the size of everything, the 
concentration at Rome of the plundered resources of the civilized 
world, and the debased taste which finds a sensation in things 
which are not as they appear. Against this is set by anticipation 
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Helena’s act, her final Triumph, which consisted in the finding 
of just six baulks of timber, for which in all humility she left 
Rome and brought her homage to an Eastern site, and the 
fundamental solidity of that mind which never cared to forget 
that wood was wood and nothing else. Helena, whose dream 
since childhood has been to go to Rome, who begged to be 
taken with Constantius on this occasion, but stayed behind to 
bear his child, the future Constantine, realizes at this significant 
moment that she has lost forever her husband, and with it the 
larger ideal which had caused her to leave the shores of Britain. 
Rome, where all the treasure of the world flowed and was 
squandered, had despoiled Constantius .. . that large shadow of 
him which Helena had glimpsed, pursued, briefly enjoyed, was lost 
forever. . . . Helena saw all this in the first days of his return and 
accepted it. 
Constantius and pagan Rome were for Helena the “forerunners” 
in the language of Brideshead Revisited. She has lost both, has 
measured their inadequacy against the half-formulated ideal in her 
mind, she has stayed behind to bear the first Christian Emperor. 
Constantius and pagan Rome are indeed for Helena but “fore- 
runners,” prefiguration of the City and its civitas, which she has 
desired from early youth. Born of the chieftain Coel, equally 
proud of his Roman citizenship and of his descent from the more 
remote Aeneas and Troy, she is filled with the conviction of 
belonging to a wider citizenship than that represented by the 
area of Colchester. Symptomatic of this are her desire to see the 
Eternal City in her lifetime, and her equal determination to find 
the historical site of her Trojan origin: thus her questioning of 
the unwilling Marcias, who for himself is quite satisfied that “of 
Troy itself there is nothing left but poetry.” Helena does not 
agree that a city like Troy could ever have been destroyed, or for 
that matter that the other City of Rome could ever in the future 
be destroyed. “Why don’t people dig? Some of Troy’s bound to 
be there . . . when I am educated I shall go and find the real 
Troy—Helen’s.” Which is just what she does. If, in the natural 
course of Helena’s life, culminating in the discovery of the Cross, 
she could say, in Mr. Waugh’s words: “In my end is my begin- 
ning,” in the spiritual significance of her determination to find 
and return to her ancestral home of Troy, she could also say: 
“In my beginning is my end.” 
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Meanwhile, however, and through the greater part of her life, 
it is the more immediate presence of Rome which occupies her 
thoughts. But even before the final loss of her illusion—her faith 
in Constantius and the pagan metropolis of power which he 
represents—her thoughts have taken a wider sweep. Even when 
travelling down the Limes as a young bride, to her first station 
at Ratisbon, she asks: “Must there always be a wall? . . . I mean 
couldn’t the wall be at the limits of the world and all men, 
civilized and barbarian, have a share in the City?” The question 
is answered at the end, when, after concluding her task, “she 
sailed away, out of authentic history,” leaving legends among 
the fishermen of Cyprus and the Adriatic, relics of the True Cross 
from Constantinople to Cologne, and a Christian Britain with 
136 parish churches dedicated to her in that island alone. “Others 
a few years back had done their duty gloriously in the arena. 
Hers was a gentler task, merely to gather wood.” 

She may well have said of herself, in relation to this gentler 
task, “In hoc signo vinces.”” But the expression had been used 
of another restless soul and on another occasion: Constantine’s 
victory at the Milvian bridge, the immediate prelude to his 
elevation of Christianity to the dignity of officially recognized 
religion. And in the Labarum, which the half-crazed Constantine 
shows his mother as a special favour, we have another admirable 
foil to the unique act of Helena. This superb and sumptuous 
product of the jeweller’s art, with sanieliion portraits of the 
Emperor’s children, is the epitome of that falsification of the past 
in de spirit of myth which is the mark of pseudo-religions. To 
Constantine’s bland assertion that this was the emblem which 
the vision bade him make, and in which he conquered, Helena 
answers: . 

“But it must have taken months to make.” 
“Two or three hours, I assure you. The jewellers were inspired. 

Everything was miraculous that day.” 

“And whose are the portraits?” 

“My own and my children’s.” 

“But my dear boy, they weren’t all born then.” 

“I tell you it was a miracle,” said Constantine huffily. 


The miracle of the finding of the True Cross is in every 


respect an antithesis to this episode, born as it is from a humble 
and believing acceptance of the true and unaltered facts of past 
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history. “There’s a solid chunk of wood waiting for them 
to have their silly heads knocked against.” “Why don’t people 
dig? Some of Troy’s bound to be there still . . .”” For Constantine 
the Cross is an attractive and useful myth, which, enjoying power 
without grace, he can create or fashion at will. For Marcias the 
slave, with neither power nor grace, Troy is also a beautiful 
myth, a world of poetry. For Helena, with both power and 
grace, the Cross and the City of God are realities; and her task 
is to show their solidicy by knocking silly people’s heads against 
them. 

But to find the City of God, to undertake the quest for the 
larger and deeper loyalty, local loyalties must be relinquished. 
Under the guise of Rome, it is of this city that Helena and her 
father Coel are talking when Constantius asks for her hand in 
marriage: 

“I must go with Constantius, papa, wherever he goes. Besides, 
he’s promised to take me to the City.” 

“The City indeed! . . . Awful place.” 

“I must see for myself, papa.” 

“You'll never get there...” 

“I must go with Constantius. After all, papa, we Trojans are 
always in exile, aren’t we? ...” 

That other Helen, in whose involvement with Paris the British 
princess took such intense and rollicking interest when the 
immortal story was read to her by Marcias, also chose exile and 
left all for love. When Menelaus challenged Paris to mortal 
combat, but Aphrodite plucked him up in a cloud of darkness 
and bore him to his chamber, and brought also fair Helen to lie 
with him, then Menelaus raged through the camp but failed to 
find Paris, so Agamemnon proclaimed Menelaus the victor and 
“fair Helen forfeit.” Fair Helen of Colchester is also forfeit, when 
Mr. Waugh uses this phrase as the title of Chapter II. No wonder 
that Marcias considers it as “an incident quite inconsistent with 
the heroic virtues” or that “For that reason the Great Longinus 
considers it the interpolation of a later hand.” (It is in fact an 
interpolation by the later hand of Mr. Waugh.) For what did 
Marcias, or for that matter the Great Longinus, know of the 
supernatural aspect of heroic virtue? And how can it be an act 
of heroic virtue to slip away with divine assistance from father 
and husband and to lie with one’s lover? And yet it is so in the 
B 
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case of Helena, the British princess. The innocent Helena has 
grown up with two heroic myths: from Marcias she has imbibed 
the myth of the wisdom and omniscience of the Great Longinus, 
from i nurse she has heard stories of the valour and integrity 
of her nurse’s father, a valiant “sapper-sergeant slain by the Picts.” 
Representing natural wisdom and natural valour, the heroism of 
truth and of action, “these dissimilar paragons were the twin 
deities of her adolescence; she had a homely, humorous intimacy 
with them, but also awe.” Neither of these ideals survived the 
brutal contact through Constantius with pagan Roman realities: 
the sapper-sergeant died within her at the news of the unsoldierly 
treachery of Tetricus and the butchery which ensued; the Great 
Longinus has his “block chopped off” during the Roman Eastern 
campaign. But these figures were powerful forerunners in the 
mind of Helena whose crowning achievement was one which 
combined in equal measure wisdom and action, both super- 
naturally illuminated. 

It is significant that Helena, who became homeless in answer 
to a wider loyalty, who uprooted herseif from her ageing routine 
to travel through the Mediterranean East questing for the Cross, 
should receive the miraculous news of its chesheun from that 
other homeless figure: the wandering Jew. The Jew who had 
stood outside and reviled Christ when He stumbled under the 
weight of the Cross, had had the words addressed to him: “Tarry 
till I come.” Helena had also tarried long, perhaps beyond the 
natural span of years, with no apparent major aim in life; but 
it was not an endless wait through the ages of the world, but 
only till she could come to Christ in finding His Cross, lying 
in the ground waiting to be found like the ruins of Troy which 
Helena had so decidedly intended to dig for. “Aphrodite .. . 
sought Helen where she stood among her women . . . plucked 
her perfumed gown and said: ‘Come, Paris is waiting on his 
carved bed, radiantly, delicately clad as though he were restin 
from the dance.’ ” That call to the carved bed of the Cross sak 
a lifetime to answer, but the answer, that act of heroic virtue 
which neither Marcias nor Longinus, in their world of pagan 
nature, could understand, was prefigured in her life from the 
beginning. Marcias knows perfectly well that the memory of 
Troy lives on in the present world, as the reality of Troy sleeps 
on below the modern town: “The guides will show you any- 
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thing you ask for—the tomb of Achilles, Paris’s carved bed, the 
wooden leg of the great horse. But of Troy itself there is nothing 
left but poetry.” That is, the showmen of the world like Con- 
stantine will assent to and exploit the myth as far as it is profitable 
to them, and the learned men, like Marcias and the Christian 
divines of third century Rome and the East, may exploit and 
refine on its inherent poetic beauty: “It is generally believed,” 
a Coptic elder assured her, “that the Cross was compounded 
of every species of wood so that all the vegetable world could 
participate in the act of redemption.” But only Helena was 
prepared to take the alleged wooden leg of the great horse in 
its solid and repugnant reality: as an invitation to enter through 
the tomb of Achilles, through complete submission to a super- 
natural purpose, into the chamber where Christ was waiting on 
His carved bed of the Cross. 

When Aphrodite first plucked at Helena’s gown, it was in the 
guise of her natural love for Constantius. But the invitation to 
the mystical marriage of the soul was not for long able to 
disguise itself under the “steadfast and bruised passion” of which 
Helena thought that Constantius was the only object. But one 
natural fantasy of the supernatural life does accompany Helena 
throughout her life and is never shown wanting: the horse and 
its bridle. The passage in which Helena, during the epic recital 
in Coel’s banqueting hall, indulges in the exhilarating fantasy of 
being a horse which is ridden, and the moment in which hers 
and Constantius’ glances meet, leading to love at first sight, is 
a magnificent symbol of erotic struggle and surrender, of the 
integration of two natures and two wills in intimate fusion. But 
it does not end there. Throughout her youth and maturity the 
horse theme keeps cropping up, and we can be certain that 
Constantius’s insensate ride for Rome and power, after thirteen 
years’ absence in the East, having all the post-horses hamstrung 
behind him to escape from pursuit and violence, offends some- 
thing very deep in Helena. But Constantius nicknamed Helena 
“Stabularia,” the ostler, when he found her the day after their 
first meeting in the stables with a bit in her mouth, and this 
name had remained with her. Towards the end, the True Cross 
and the Nails having been discovered, the motif is taken up 
again when Constantine puts one of the nails to the idiosyncratic 
use of having it forged into a snaffle for his horse. ““When Helena 
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heard this she was at first a little taken aback. But presently she 
smiled, giggled and was heard to utter the single, enigmatic 
word ‘stabularia.’”’ In spite of the grotesque way in which it was 
done, her son has thus reaffirmed this intimacy of association 
between the human and the divine, which for Helena was the 
absolute submission of her own aristocratic and vitally assertive 
nature to the beloved and divine will. In his conclusion Mr. 
Waugh falls back into the hunting theme. The divine huntsman 
has used her to put humanity and the human hunt on to its right 
course: “Hounds are checked, hunting wild. A horn calls clear 
through the covert. Helena casts them back on the scent.” 
Brideshead Revisited is a social novel, while Helena is described 
by its author as both a novel and a legend. In either case, as in 
other recent Catholic novels, the dimension in which they take 
= is a poetic one, even if the setting is one admitting or even 
ased on theological implications. Lord Marchmain’s change of 
heart and Charles Ryder’s conversion, Helena’s heroic virtue and 
her discovery of the fragments of the True Cross—and we may 
add Scobie’s salvation and Sarah’s sanctity—are all matters which 
are the appropriate subjects of aesthetic delineation. But they are 
not problems for solution, since the novel is not a spiritual case- 
history. It is enough for the novelist that such things are humanly 
possible; his task is limited to making them humanly. and poeti- 
cally probable. But the delineation with human sympathy and 
artistic tact, of that impact of the supernatural on the natural 
which is inescapable in any realistic appreciation of the situation 
of man, is the achievement of the post-war work of our two 
leading Catholic novelists. As such they aim at neither conversion 
nor explanation, but rather at the “hint of an explanation,” a 
perception of the workings in human life of a kind of cosmic 
analogy never to be fully resolved in this life. This sense of cosmic 
analogy comes from the consciousness that natural motives, 
reactions and events have always a supernatural resonance, that 
the human game is played out against a gigantic backcloth on 
which shadowy figures can be descried, tot dictating and 
reflecting human action, and yet leaving intact human respon- 
sibility and the economy of salvation by one’s own efforts. The 
exploration of this dimension of poetry and analogy is pre- 
eminently the task of the critic. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
BREACH WITH ROME 


I§$29-34 
By 
KEVIN BOOTH 


ETWEEN 1§29 AND 1534 Henry VIII broke the legal links 

between England and the Papacy and made himself Head 

of the Church. This defiance of the Pope, an attack on an 
English tradition nearly a thousand years old, his cruelty to 
Catherine of Aragon, and, later, his attack on the monasteries, 
exacerbated English feeling. Discontent, if we are to believe 
Chapuys, the Imperial Ambassador, was strong; yet, in spite of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace which threatened to be very dangerous, 
Henry seems to have won an easy triumph. Only fifty of his 
victims out of a population of about two million are venerated 
as martyrs and only a few hundred suffered death as rebels. This 
slight resistance to a tremendous change is always astonishing and 
as Professor Mackie writes: ‘“The ease with which the change was 
accomplished demands explanation.”’ 

Many explanations have been given. To Froude, Henry was 
the master statesman leading a people, on the whole willing, in 
the fight against the tyranny of Rome. More sober historians have 
emphasized the weakness of the Church. The clergy and the 
bishops, they say, were for the most part corrupt time-servers, 
accustomed to royal control in practice; the last century and a 
half had seen very few new monasteries founded and the way for 
expropriation had been prepared by the decline in the number of 
monks and lay management of their lands. They stress the 
universal decline in Papal prestige and suggest the presence of 

t Mary Tudor, by H. F. M. Prescott (Eyre and Spottiswoode 30s). 

Tudor England, by S. T. Bindoff (Pelican Books 2s 6d). 
The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558, by J. D. Mackie (Clarendon Press, Oxford 25s). 


The Reformation in England. I: The King’s Proceedings, by Philip Hughes 
(Hollis and Carter 42s). 
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strong anti-papal feeling in England, witness the Statutes of 
Provisors and Praemunire. Sometimes the spirit of the age, the 
age of the high Renaissance and the first decade of the Lutheran 
revolt, is invoked. In England itself the memory of the Wars of 
the Roses, fear of their repetition, and Henry’s reasonable desire 
for a male heir are said to have made Henry’s task easier. It is 
pointed out that Henry had no standing army and therefore must 
have had a large measure of popular support; that Parliament, 
willing enough to attack the clergy, often resisted the king’s 
demands. Again the foreign situation was favourable because 
the bitter rivalry between the Emperor and the King of France 
prevented any effective foreign intervention. On the other hand 
some have believed that the p ae began in Henry’s lust and was 
executed tyrannically as the development of statutory treason 
during the reign shows. 

All these factors played a part; the difficulty is to interpret their 
intricate interaction, and the merits and defects of recent work on 
Tudor England reveal some of the difficulties of the problem. 

If the task of a historian is to create a picture of a different age, 
to loosen the bonds of that parochialism in time from which it is 
almost impossible to break completely free, and to introduce to 
the reader men of a very different mood, living in very different 
circumstances, Miss Prescott has succeeded admirably. Her work 
is learned, accurate, vivid and she has the rare gift of sympathetic 
and imaginative interpretation. In her pages, Mary, and the men 
and women, Henry VIII, Catherine of Aragon, Cromwell and 
others who helped to shape Mary’s world of pain and suffering 
live. They are as real, and as puzzling to us as our contemporaries. 
Where Mr. Bindoff is compelled by the brevity of his book to 
make a passing reference to the jungie of Tudor politics, Miss 
Prescott makes us see and feel the rapacity, the brutality, the self- 
seeking, the treachery and chicanery which marked the actions 
of so many of the men responsible for the breach. Unlike many 
she understands the inner forces of religion, the part, for instance, 
which the Mass played in the life of Mary. 

There are flaws; on page 34, for instance, the note suggests that 
evidence for her assertion that Clement VII dare not dissolve 
Henry’s marriage is to be found in Fr. Hughes’s work and the 
State Papers. But the passage from Fr. Hughes’s book rejects the 
idea that Clement was under the thumb of Charles V and the 
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passage in the State Papers only describes Henry’s shameless 
treatment of Catherine. 

Miss Prescott does not treat at length of the breach; but her 
vivid presentation of Tudor England, its callousness, its vitality, 
its deep religious conviction, goes a long way to explain it. 

Mr. Bindoff writes deftly, clearly and eloquently; but though 
his work is a good introduction to the history of Tudor 
England—his treatment of economic problems is admirable—his 
treatment of the breach with Rome arouses distrust. Though 
dogmatic statements are unavoidable in a short book, was it 
necessary for him to write that Charles V had Clement VII in 
his pocket, and to assume that Clement VII would have granted 
the annulment of Henry’s marriage had not Charles V’s army 
captured Rome, and, for a very short time, held the Pope 
prisoner? It is too simple. Charles V complained as bitterly as 
Henry of the tergiversation of the Pope: and it might easily be 
argued that Clement was as much afraid of Henry as of Charles, 
Clement was indecisive, timorous and dishonest. He admitted to 
Contarini that he could not in that wicked age play the part of a 
good Pope; and he seems to have been more interested in 
strengthening the position of the Medici. Thelast of the Renaissance 
Popes, he played the part of an Italian prince and often sank to the 
level of the evil politics of the time. What he would have 
done had circumstances been different no one knows. 

Mr. Bindoff suggests there was an air of inevitability about 
Henry’s action. Henry was very hesitant in 1530; and the universal 
discontent, the rebellion of 1536 and the practice of espionage and 
terror suggest rather that a combination of skill and fortune 
enabled Henry and Cromwell to overcome very great difficulties, 
Again is it fair to speak of a universal hatred of the Papacy in 
England? True men despised Pope Clement VII for abandoning 
Catherine; but the Pilgrimage of Grace demanded the restoration 
of Papal Supremacy. 

A more important defect is Mr. Bindoff’s apparent failure to 
understand the Church. His treatment of the Utopia seems to 
indicate that he cannot understand the Catholic mind. In his Life 
of St. Thomas More Professor Chambers argued that the ideas of 
the Utopia, if taken scriously, were irreconcilable with St. 
Thomas’s faith. We know St. Thomas lived his faith all his life; 
hence he did not intend them to be taken seriously, The Utopia 
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was a satire. Like Erasmus and some of his other humanist friends, 
he was disgusted by the Europe of Leo X, Charles V and Francis I, 
a Europe of sickening and senseless wars, and he sketched an 
imaginary community, who contrived to live decently by the 
light of reason in their island paradise. In Europe, on the contrary, 
the rulers who professed belief in Christ ground down their 
subjects by heavy taxation to wage their wasteful and inconclusive 
wars for the glory of Medici, Hapsburg and Valois. They sinned 
against reason and against faith. 

This explanation of the Utopia is convincing and consistent 
with St. Thomas’s life. Yet Mr. Bindoff writes: “‘It is in the 
More who could escape from his own world into a Utopia whose 
religion was an undenominational theism, whose priests were 
chosen for their holiness and whose citizens pursued the good life 
together unhindered by the clash of creeds’’ that we find a kindred 
spirit with the age of the Atlantic Charter. It is doubtful if the 
mid-twentieth century will be known as the Age of the Atlantic 
Charter. Certainly the harried people who live in it have no right 
to take St. Thomas to themselves because of his Utopia. Whether 
he would have sympathized with the Atlantic Charter we do not 
know; we do know he lived a fervent Catholic all his life; and 
the Utopia was a denial of the faith for which he died. 

Professor Mackie’s work suffers from the same inability to 
understand the faith. He is not so favourable to More and the 
Utopia. To him it is a totalitarian State, a menace to peace, and— 
one almost says of course—the sinister words ‘‘planning” and 
“Lebensraum” appear in his criticism. The peak of this want of 
perception appears when he writes: “‘it is hard to reconcile the 
liberal tone of the Utopia with the austerities practised by More.” 
Why? It was precisely becatise St. Thomas could envisage the 
capacity of men guided by reason alone to live well that he felt 
bound as a Christian to serve God more zealously. “‘Reconcile’’ is 
not the correct word—‘“‘understand” would be. Is the historian 
who so misunderstands the Catholic idea of penance to be 
considered a trustworthy interpreter of the religious issues of the 
time? 

His remarks on Astle’s criticism of Henry VII strengthen this 
distrust. Astle wrote, “‘he [Henry VII] appears even in these to 
have acted upon principles of policy than those of justice and 
humanity.” This, writes Professor Mackie, is a little hard; he 
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prefers Bacon’s comment, “‘For that Lewis the Eleventh, Ferdi- 
nando, and Henry may be esteemed for the tres magi of kings of 
those ages.” Lewis XI and Ferdinand of Aragon were heroes of 
Machiavelli; and it is difficult 1» understand why Henry should 
be praised for being the equal of these two scoundrels while the 
Utopia is condemned because it is totalitarian and its doctrines 
might lead to war. It is difficult to conceive either Lewis or 
Ferdinand shying at the idea of Lebensraum, save perhaps for 
its stupidity. Both possessed a highly developed but prudently 
controlled acquisitive instinct. This, however, does not make 
them model statesmen. Like many another historian Professor 
Mackie seems to give tacit and probably unconscious approval to 
the principles of Machiavelli. 

Professor Mackie’s outline of the story of the breach, in spite of 
evident attempts to be fair—he treats the suppression of the 
monasteries generously—is not without defects. It is surprising 
to find him accepting Pollard’s opinion that Henry was thinking 
of a divorce in 1514. Professor Mattingley seems to have killed 
that historical hare. Like Mr. Bindoff, he assumes that Clement 
VII was at the mercy of Charles V. He alleges without producing 
any evidence that the poor and middle classes in England believed 
“that priesthood depended more upon righteousness than upon 
formal orders.’’ It is true, as he says, that Francis I objected in 
1533 to the English demand for a general council; but he seems 
to leave the reader under the impression that the demand was 
sincere. Yet Henry VIII a short time before had done his utmost 
to prevent the summoning of a council. It was by no means 
uncommon for fifteenth- and sixteenth-century diplomatists to 
attempt to frighten Popes with the threat of a general council. 
His remark, “‘it must not be forgotten there was enthusiasm too,” 
when discussing the influence of religion, suggests insufficient 
appreciation of one of the most powerful forces of the age. 

Though his book is learned, has an excellent bibliography, and 
will be useful to students, his treatment of religious questions does 
not inspire trust. ; 

Fr. Hughes’s book is the best Catholic account of the breach. 
Defects there are. Few would agree with the assertion that “‘in 
the new order of things the legal bond between landlord and 
tenant was uniform ... was now everywhere a matter of con- 
tract and fixed money payment.’ Custom still governed this 
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relationship in many parts of England, and not until the days of 
Elizabeth was the last serf emancipated. Statistics are sometimes 
piled up until the reader is tired; and it is no consolation to find 
that Fr. Hughes is well aware of the boredom he is inflicting: 
“There can be few occupations less interesting than to read 
another’s résumé of reports and statistics.’’ The statistics might 
well have been given in an appendix. In the same way the 
quotations from the religious controversies of the day are exces- 
sively long. Irritating, too, is the type of footnote which appears 
on page 77, “by Maitland, of course.” No reference is given to 
the relevant passage; and the name of the book is not mentioned, 
The style though vigorous is sometimes turgid. “Looking at his 
judgment, and enjoying anything rather than his own familiarity 
with this particular kind of source, in the phrase of the day I 
wouldn’t know.” This is a complete sentence; at least it appears 
between two full stops. 

These, however, are minor defects and are only indicated 
because the book is good enough to deserve a new edition. He 
begins by describing the context of the religious revolution and 
gives a clear general idea of the government and economy of 
Tudor England. More useful still, he takes pains, very necessary 
to-day, to explain the religious issues; his accounts of the doctrinal 
questions are sound, and he rightly thinks it necessary to explain 
the nature of religious life. Unfortunately he says little of the 
vows and leaves the uninitiated under the impression that they 
matter little compared with prayer. 

Though he describes the ideal he does not make the mistake 
sometimes made by Cardinal Gasquet and identify the ideal with 
the actual. The reader is in no danger of seeing the last days of 
Catholic England through rose-tinted spectacles. His picture of 
the Ecclesia Anglicana is depressing, a development of the idea of 
St. Thomas More, ‘‘a weak clergy lacking grace constantly to 
stand to their learning.” The villains of the piece are the bishops; 
most were king’s servants rewarded for loyal service by the gift 
of a bishopric. Many continued in the service of the king and 
their dioceses were left to be managed by a fairly efficient diocesan 
chancery and their flock went hungry. The qualities of the parish 
clergy did not compensate for the deficiencies of their ordinaries. 
Only a very small proportion were learned men; contemporaries, 
Catholic and heretic alike, condemned their ignorance. Men had 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BREACH WITH ROME OI 


lost interest in the religious life; very few houses either of monks 
or of friars were founded after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Decline in the numbers of monks had led to a loss of 
religious fervour—some of the Carthusians, a few of the Bene- 
dictines and the Franciscan Observants were honourable excep- 
tions, laying down their lives for their faith when the time came, 

Fr. Hughes, however, does not make the mistake of suggesting 
the explanation of the breach is to be found in the tepidity of the 
clergy. The average English clergyman of the time seems to have 
been a better man than his continental colleague in countries 
which kept the faith. Emphatically, and it seems correctly, Fr. 
Hughes insists that the breach was ie to the initiative of the king 
and carried through by him with the assistance of the ruthless 
Cromwell. His description of the shameless chicanery of Henry’s 
agents, and of the deplorable weakness of Clement VII is excellent; 
but some of the space devoted to boring statistics of clerical life 
might well have been given to a more detailed account of foreign 
affairs. Too little is said of the effect of the French invasion of 
Italy in 1528 on the policy of Clement. On the other hand his 
account of Luther and Lutheranism in Germany is well done. For 
the rest his book, apart from the excellent account of the religious 
issues at stake, does not differ very much from the work of those 
historians who insist that religion was not at first the primary 
force behind the breach with Rome. He does, however, avoid 
the trap of laying too much stress on anti-clericalism; and the 
worse trap of suggesting that because Henry tended to keep 
Catholic doctrine he did not effect a religious revolution. The 
Church of England ceased to be Catholic when Henry made the 
king its head. 

But has Fr. Hughes given a completely satisfactory explanation 
of the ease with which the breach was carried through? It seems 
he has not and cannot; for we do not know enough of the 
religious outlook of the clergy and the laity. This Fr. Hughes 
admits; our present knowledge is scanty and until the sermon 
literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries has been explored, 
data, essential to the solution of the problem, will be missing. He 
seems to suggest that the ““Devotio Moderna,” the doctrine of 
the spiritual life contained in the Imitation of Christ, with its 
stress on individual piety and apparent neglect of some of the 
theological foundations of spirituality may have weakened 
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Catholic resistance to the Reformation. That the followers of the 
Devotio Moderna seem to have neglected some of these 
foundations is true; but it must be remembered that their doc- 
trine was a very necessary protest against the excessive formalism 
of Catholic practice, against an almost superstitious reliance on 
the external machinery of salvation. Whether the Devotio 
Moderna aided the Reformation in England we do not know; a 
study of fifteenth-century spirituality in England is badly needed. 

Perhaps the major defect of Fr. Hughes’ analysis of the breach 
is his treatment of the Papal Supremacy. He severely condemns 
the English clergy for their rejection of Papal Supremacy; to him 
it is perfectly clear that the doctrine was held at the time; and the 
writings of the majority of canonists support him. But it is one 
thing to find a doctrine clearly stated in a legal treatise or a 
theological summa and another to estimate the impact of that 
doctrine on the minds of men, especially in times when Leo X 
and Clement VII made it difficult for them to reverence the 
papacy. Fr. Hughes admits this; he points out the pernicious 
influence of the Conciliar movement—it had less influence in 
England than elsewhere—and admits it would be absurd to 
believe that anything like the whole-hearted acceptance of Papal 
Supremacy, as understood by the modern Catholic, existed. It 
seems, nevertheless, that he has not grasped the climate of thought. 

We know little of the theological knowledge of the English 
clergy, save that they were under the influence of Occamism; of 
its particular impact on their minds no study has yet appeared. 
Again the vast majority were no theologians, and they were used 
to a practical exercise of Royal Supremacy. The English kings 
had had little difficulty in securing the appointment of their own 
candidates to sees. On the continent many held the doctrine of 
conciliar supremacy; and an episcopal ambassador of Francis I 
to the Lutherans could suggest that acknowledgement of the 
human origin of the Papacy might help to cnenils them. 

Fr. Hughes suggests the ‘Pastor Aeternus’’ of the Fifth Lateran 
Council had ane d the question; but as Mgr. Jedin points out the 


decrees of the Lateran Council were a dead letter from the first. 
The history of similar Papal pronouncements in the fifteenth 
century brings out the great weakness of Papal authority. The 
“Execrabilis” of Pius II, published in 1460 condemned the idea 
of appeal to a general council; but it was vigorously resisted in 
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France and Germany; and his successors repeated the condemna- 
tion with little effect. The rebels against Rome and many good 
Catholics put far more hope in remedies provided by a general 
council than in the authority of the Papacy; Clement VII’s 
reluctance to summon one is significant; and more significant is it 
that thirty years later the Council of Trent made no attempt to 
define Papal Supremacy or to settle the question of the relations 
of the bishops with the Holy See. 

This, it seems, is the only major defect of Fr. Hughes’s work. 
For the rest, as we have said, English Catholics are deeply indebted 
to him for the labour and scholarship which have produced the 
best history by a Catholic of the breach with Rome. 


FORM AND STYLE 
IN PROSE 


From Bacon to Collier 
By 
A. C. SOUTHERN 


the paces of the horse. This will explain the title of Professor 

George Williamson’s The Senecan Amble,! a phrase used to 
describe the mannered structure and movement of the Senecan 
style and its further application to the easy gait of that prose. 
The book, for scholars rather than for the general reader, is a 
closely reasoned analysis of English prose in the seventeenth 
century. To some extent, it must be stated, the author is the victim 
of his own great learning, for the mass of somewhat intractable 
material which he handles in his exposition has led to some 
obliquity in style and in the method of presenting his thesis, and 
this does not make for easy reading. But for the patient reader here 


t The Senecan Amble. A Study in Prose Form from Bacon to Collier, by George 
Wili:amson (Faber and Faber 42s). 


I: WAS NOT UNUSUAL in earlier days to relate prose style to 
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is much information which is not easily accessible elsewhere, 
and he will find that the author throws a good deal of light on 
those shaping forces which were at work during the century and 
which were eventually to produce the finished prose of Dryden 
and the Augustans. 

The general line of Professor Williamson’s investigation 
follows that taken by Morris Croll and others earlier in this 
century. In his introduction to Lyly’s Euphues, published in 1916, 
Croll had maintained that the abuse of the figures (schemes and 
tropes) in sixteenth-century English writing had grown out of 
medieval practice in writing Latin prose—it did not derive from 
the classical writers, who use these figures in moderation, sub- 
ordinating them to other elements in their composition—and he 
points this by reference to the rime-prose of medieval Latin 
authors, citing as a characteristic example Felix of Crowland’s 
Latin life of St. Guthlac, which belorigs probably to the eighth 
century. Already we may observe this practice reflected in the 
English devotional treatises of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It has its counterpart, for instance, in the frequent (and 
justifiable) use of the “‘schemes”’ in The Cloud of Unknowing (end 
of the fourteenth century), or again in the Jesus Psalter (c. 1490), 
attributed to Richard Whytford, the Brigettine. Witness the follow- 
ing “verse” taken from the fifteenth petition of this latter work: 


O my lord, my lyfe, my might, my sight, lead me, feede me, 
and speede me, in the pylgrimage of this mortalitie— 


where the exact correspondence of sounds (paromoion) in 
successive and similar members of the petition (parison) is used 
to strengthen the appeal. It was in the over-frequent use of these 
figures, in the tendency to repeat a single figure over and over in 
a succession of short members, with something of the effect of 
magic incantation, or in the weaving together of different 
“schemes” or different forms of the same scheme in a complicated 
pattern within a period or paragraph, that Euphuism originates— 
a term which has been used to describe, not always happily, the 
most popular and common form of English prose in the sixteenth 
century. Hardly one of the well-known English writers of that 
century was entirely free from this practice. Berners, Fisher, 
Ascham, North, Sydney, Lyly, even Latimer, each in his special 
way employs “‘the affected and ornate and Latinized style of 
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writing” then prevalent. More and Elyot provide the exception, 
“they are not conspicuously schematic at all.’”’ They use rhetorical 
devices of course, but—and this is the whole point—they sub- 
ordinate them to the matter which they handle, so that, as 
Chambers pointed out, “‘they are not used unless ‘the matters do 
rise’ in such a way as to permit of them.” 

It was this care for eloquence: for words rather than matter, 
for the expression rather than what is expressed, which led to 
the extreme form of “‘Ciceronianism’’ (not practised by Cicero 
himself) which was pursued so assiduously by many of our 
Elizabethan prose writers. 

In its less extreme, and more orthodox, form the Ciceronian 
fashion is to be observed in such notable writers of English prose 
as Ascham (in his graver manner) and Hooker and (later) Milton 
and Clarendon, the principal marks of whose writings are 
fullness as opposed to brevity and the flowing period as opposed 
to mannered structure. The passage from Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion which follows will illustrate as well as any the attempt 
on the part of these writers to imitate a mode of writing which 
was in most respects (though not in all) quite unsuited to the 
genius of the English tongue. Clarendon is describing an incident 
* in the battle of Lansdown: 


Then Sir Bevil Greenvil advanced, with a party of horse on his 
right hand, that ground being best for them, and his musketeers 
on the left, himself leading up his pikes in the middle; and in the 
] face of their cannon, and small shot from their breast-works, gained 
]__ the brow of the hill, having sustained two full charges of the enemy’s 
horse; but in their third charge, his horse failing, and giving ground, 
}__ he received, after other blows, a blow on the head with a poleaxe, 
3 =~with which he fell, and many of his officers about him; yet the 
niusketeers fired so fast upon the horse, that they quit their ground, 
and the two wings, who were sent to clear the woods, having done 
their work, and gained those parts of the hill, at the same time they 
beat off their foot, and became possessed of their breast-works; and 
so made way for their whole body of horse, foot, and cannon, to 
} ascend the hill; which they quickly did, and planted themselves on 
the ground which they had won; the enemy retiring about demi- 
culverin shot behind a stone wall upon the same level, and standing 
| in reasonable good order. 


| The continuous movement of the battle is of course admirably 
| reproduced in the breathless involutions of the prose of this 
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passage. At the same time it requires no very practised eye to see 
that in the frequent use of the participial construction and the 
relative clause to achieve this end the writer has produced some- 
thing which is far nearer Latin than the native idiom. 

ust as Ciceronianism is the keynote of English prose in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, so in the seventeenth the 
keynote is anti-Ciceronianism. The history of our prose in this 
century can be seen as a reaction to the excesses of Euphuism, so 
called, and as an indirect struggle to reach propriety in the use of 
the figures, to establish a univocal relation between words and 
things, and to restore the native idiom to its proper place in the 
language. Paradoxically enough, John Lyly may be described 
as sharing with Francis Bacon the credit of having initiated this 
movement towards a return to the plain and open style, as 
practised by More and his school. 

The path which Professor Williamson follows in his analysis 
of this movement is no easy and straightforward one, and to 
set out briefly the contents of his substantial volume, one must 
recognize, has its dangers. Both the tendency to over-simplify 
something which is far from simple and the danger of drawing 
hard-and-fast lines where, as Williamson himself allows, such lines 
do not properly exist are formidable liabilities. Nevertheless the 
risk must be taken. 

Starting then from the principle advanced by Croll that the 
basic forms of the period or sentence are indispensable for any 
attempt to discriminate between fashions or movements in prose 
style, and submitting that for us these forms are the periodic and 
loose or sententious with all their variations, the author proceeds 
to the fundamental assertion that for the seventeenth century 
(“from Bacon to Collier”) we may take it that the two poles to 
which the divisions of style are referable are the close-knit style 
of Cicero and the antithetic, sharply separated, style of Seneca. 
These two define the extremes of style for this period between 
which other styles must in turn be defined. Alternatively they 
may be described as ‘‘the elevated and plain styles, in relation to 
which other styles find their character.” 

With this primary distinction in mind we may proceed to 
discriminate types of concise or antithetic style that may be 
opposed to the Ciceronian, and this leads our author to distinguish, 
first and foremost, between the two antithetic types, ““Schematic 
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Prose and Pointed Prose.”! In Senecan or pointed prose the 
schemes or figures are “‘made subservient to antithesis of thought,” 
in Gorgian or schematic prose the antithesis of thought becomes 
“subservient to the figures for the elaboration of sound effects.” 
Bacon may be quoted as an exponent of the former style, Lyly 
of the latter. Consider the following from Bacon’s essay Of 
Studies—a passage to which the reader will need no introduction: 


Read not to contradict and confute; nor to believe and take for 
granted; nor to find talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and some few to be 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books also may 
be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others; but that 
would be only in the less important arguments, and the meaner 
sort of books; else distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready man; 
and writing an exact man. And therefore, if a man write little, he 
need have a great memory; if he confer little, he had need have a 
present wit; and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, 
to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make men wise; poets 
witty; the mathematics subtle; natural philosophy deep; moral 
grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend. ... 


and compare, on a like subject, this from Lyly’s Euphues. The 
author is addressing himself to the ‘“Gentlemen Scholars in 
Athens”’: 


But in the action and study of the mind, gentlemen, it is far 
otherwise; for he that tasteth the sweet of learning endureth all the 
sour of labour. He that seeketh the depth of knowledge is as it were 
in a labyrinth, in which the farther he goeth the farther he is from the 
end; or like the bird in the limebush, which the more she striveth 
to get out the faster she sticketh in. And certainly it may be said 
of learning as it was feigned of nectar, the drink of the gods, the 
which the more it was drunk the more it would overflow the brim 
t The term “schematic” has, of course, reference to the schemata verborum 

of the ancient rhetorics, that is to say those figures where words are used in their 
literal sense but are arranged or repeated in an unusual or artificial way, as opposed 
to “tropes” which involve using words to mean something different from their 
ordinary or proper meaning, as in metaphor or metonymy. Such figures in 
reference to the members of a sentence are those of isocolon (like-length), 
parison (like-form), and paromoion (like-sounds). See the citation from Whytford 
above. 
Cc 
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of the cup; neither is it far unlike the stone that groweth in the 
river of Caria, the which the more it is cut the more it increaseth. 
And it fareth with him that followeth it as with him that hath the 
dropsy, who the more he drinketh the more he thirsteth. 


The antithetic character of the thought which underlies the theme 
(knowledge or learning) of these two passages coupled with the 
antithetic form of the writing, for the purpose of the augmenta- 
tion of the theme, constitutes the Avnet of affinity between these 
two writers. But, whereas Bacon uses this form in as unobtrusive 
a manner as possible and mainly with a view to introducing 
new and striking aspects of his theme, for Lyly the form would 
seem to be purely a “‘scheme,”’ that is a figure of the arrangement 
of words for the effect of sound (note the approach to poetic 
form in the passage), and we may reasonably doubt, therefore, 
whether the form merely subserves the thought, as it does with 
Bacon, or whether, rather, the thought has not been moulded so 
as to exploit a style. One certainly is conscious, here as so often 
in Euphues, that Lyly in running on the letter has “‘run from the 
matter’’: and being ‘‘over prodigal in similes” has become “‘less 
profitable in sense.” 

But it is important to remember, as John Hoskins long ago 


pointed out, that Lyly ‘‘outlived this style and breaks well from 


_ it.” In his later plays he eliminates the essential element of 


Euphuism, its sound pattern, but retains his sententious, pointed 
method of expression. For Euphues, we may recall, was also the 
Anatomy of Wit in this sense: “It is wit that allureth; when every 
word shall have his weight, when nothing shall proceed but it 
shall either savour of a sharp conceit or a secret conclusion” 
(i.e., a hidden meaning). And these are the marks of the pointed 
style. It is in this respect that Lyly may be termed the precursor 
of the anti-Ciceronian movement of the seventeenth century. 

If Lyly may be described as the herald of this movement, 
Francis Bacon, “‘whose terse manner of expression became the 
hallmark of style among the later essay and character writers,” 
may be named as giving direction to it. Bacon’s strongly anti- 
Ciceronian views, expressed in his Advancement of Learning, are 
well known and need not be repeated here. More important for 
an understanding of his theory and practice of style are his 
strictures on the Senecan method. The subject is too complex 

t Directions for Speech and Style (c. 1599). 
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to follow here to its just conclusion. Roughly we may say he 
himself follows the Senecan method, with a difference. His 
Essays, and perhaps to a less extent his other works, are pre- 
dominantly aphoristic in style, but there are contributory elements 
of connexion and order in their composition, the lack of which 
was the commonest charge against Seneca. Nor must we forget 
that his cultivation of antitheta and aphorisms (“‘sentences,” in 
short, for he is nothing if he is not sententious) did not preclude 
a judicious use of the similitudes of “lively representation.”’ In 
practice he is “‘not above some discreet word-play, and is certainly 
given to balanced antithesis,” as we have seen. But let me repeat 
(and this is the gist of the matter) these devices are used, not 
according to the Ciceronian and Senecan cult of style, with its 
tendency to hunt after words rather than matter, but only ‘“‘to 
quicken and strengthen such opinions and persuasions as are 
true,” and are subject to the one over-ruling principle that the 
expression must not outrun the sense. 

The short sentence, exemplified in Bacon, against the classical 
construction in long periods, which was the mark of Hooker's 
style, this, then, is the contest we are observing. And this curt 
Senecan style, which may be plain or pointed (plain for the essay, 
pointed for the character or paradox or the many witty forms 
of writing), is essentially characteristic of our pre-Restoration 
prose. It may indeed be regarded as the norm from which style 
could move in two opposite directions, towards the obscure or 
truncated, as it becomes more compressed and asymmetric, or 
towards the loose, when it adds length and connexion to its 
members. In its curt form, plain or pointed, it pre-empts attention 
before the Restoration, for ‘‘the English writers of this period 
were much less conscious of the loose Senecan style’’; in its loose 
form it predominates after; ““but both forms prepare the way for 
modern English prose.” 

At this point in his discourse Professor Williamson, in a chapter 
entitled “Pointed Style after Bacon,’’ passes in review the principal 
names in the history of our pre-Restoration prose. Chief among 
these are Jonson, Burton, Milton, Browne, Hobbes, Blount and 
Glanvill, and with the exception of Milton all are followers in 
varying degrees of the Senecan mode. Browne, who intermingles 
the curt and the loose styles, is perhaps the least rigidly Senecan 
of the group; but he can hardly be classed as a Ciceronian, for, 
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like Bacon, his style has a “disjunctive form, secured either by 
omitting or relaxing the syntactic ligatures, and an order of 
members that is emergent rather than premeditated.” These 
features of his style we may recognize in such a paragraph as 
the following, taken from his Urne Buriall: 


Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible Sun within us. 
A small fire sufficeth for life, great flames seemed too little after 
death, while men vainly affected precious pyres, and to burn like 
Sardanapalus, but the wisedom of funerall Laws found the folly of 
prodigall blazes, and reduced undoing fires unto the rule of sober 
obsequies, wherein few could be so mean as not to provide wood, 
pitch, a mourner, and an Urne. 


Not so, Milton, who provides the exception to prove the general 
rule. For Milton a pure style meant Cicero, and as a humanist 
he scorned those who introduced Senecan style into English prose. 
His prose, in the words of C. E. Vaughan, his editor in the 
Everyman edition, “marks the last stage of that Latin influence 
which, half a century earlier, had been stamped on English by 
the genius of Hooker. The long sentence, the sonorous cadence, 
of Milton’s prose could hardly have been what they were, had 
not he, like Hooker before him, steeped his mind in the writings 
of the great Latins, and particularly of Cicero.” Thus, “Milton 
went to extremes in the Latin mould, setting his Latin con- 
structions against the idiom of the loose period in English,” 
possibly hoping thereby “‘to stem the idiomatic current of the time 
exemplified in the pamphlet literature.” 

We pass on to the next phase in the movement towards prose 
reform, as represented by Thomas Sprat and the Royal Society. 
Professor Williamson rightly points out that so far from initiating 
a drive for plainness of utterance (a common misconception) the 
stylistic programme set forth in Sprat’s History of the Society was 
but a landmark in the general anti-Ciceronian movement of the 
century. On the other hand one cannot escape the conclusion 
that there is a significance in the especial emphasis which Sprat 
thought it necessary to give to his well-known declaration in 
his History— 


they have exacted from all their members, a close, naked, natural 
way of speaking, positive expressions, clear senses, a native easiness, 


bringing all things as near the Mathematicall plainness as they 
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can, and preferring the language of Artizans, Countrymen, and 
Merchants, before that of Wits and Scholars. 


There had been an outbreak of rhetorical treatises during the 
mid-years of the century, which for the most part were rhetorics 
of ‘“‘elocution” and dealt with the figures. Moreover, during the 
Puritan régime of the 1650’s with its genius for “enthusiasm,” 
there had been a tendency for prose, especially’ pulpit-prose, to 
become over-dressed and highly affected. The “‘canting speech 
of the Commonwealth” it was called. Sprat in his discourse on 
reform must certainly have taken cognizance of these movements 
or tendencies of the time. Otherwise we might well ask why 
any reform of the tongue was thought necessary, especially since, 
as he himself states elsewhere, it is characteristic of the English 
to have “‘an unaffected sincerity” and “they love to deliver their 
minds with a sound simplicity,” and are, moreover, “‘more 
concerned what others will think of the strength than of the 
fineness of what they say.” It is possible that Sprat intended to 
limit plain speech to natural philosophers, for he finds no impro- 
priety in the metaphorical character of Bacon’s style and, indeed, 
speaks of the English tongue as “more enrich’d with beautiful 
Conceptions, and inimitable Similitudes, gather’d from the Arts 
of Men’s Hands and the Works of Nature, than ever any other 
Language could produce.” But his History, which speaks both of 
improving the tongue for philosophy and of polishing it for 
literature, is not altogether clear on this point. Certainly the 
Senecan brevity which he advocates, as opposed to Ciceronian 
copiousness, is not the prerogative of natural philosophy. 

Other contributors to the stylistic programme of the Royal 
Society, such as John Wilkins, one of its chief pillars and a true- 
blue Senecan if ever there was one, and John Evelyn, of diary 
fame, we must pass over in silence, only pausing to remark that 
Cowley, another of its Fellows, in his letters and in his essays seems 
to exemplify most nearly the stylistic reforms the Society advo- 
cated. In the words of Sprat, they have “‘a Native clearness and 
shortness, a Domestical plaines, and a peculiar kind of Familiarity.” 
His “‘prime excellence emerges in his use of the familiar plain 
style.” 

And so we come to Dryden, in whom the prose virtues were 
developed to the highest degree. Dryden’s views on prose style, 
as they are expressed in his many prefaces are well enough known. 
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The order of words in the common way of speaking was to 
Le the standard of naturalness. Tropes and figures were not to 
be excluded from prose, but their range and force were to be 
restricted. “Custom and common use” must be the guide in the 
choice of words. In effect, as he indicates in the last memorable 
paragraphs of his Defence of the Epilogue, the norm by which 
prose was to be measured was to be that of “easy and pliant” 
conversation, after the pattern set by the Court of Charles II. 
So he criticizes, on the one hand, the curt Senecan style of Jonson 
—‘‘he weaved [the language] too closely and laboriously’ and 
“did a little too much Romanize our tongue’; and, on the other, 
the florid style of Sir Robert Howard, which he describes as 
“‘extreme poetical’ and given to improprieties that prose should 
avoid. That he himself in practice conforms to these desiderata let 
Dr. Johnson be our witness. Speaking of his prefaces in the Lives 
he writes: 

They have not the formality of a settled style, in which the first 
half of the sentence betrays the other. The clauses are never balanced, 
nor the periods modelled: every word seems to drop by chance, 
though it falls into its proper place . . . the whole is airy, animated, 
and vigorous. . . . Though all is easy, nothing is feeble; though all 
seems careless, there is nothing harsh. 


And, as Professor Williamson argues, “‘if ‘every word seems to 
drop by chance,’ it is because each word seems to beget the 
next, and no phrase provides an obvious cue to the syntax. The 
essential characteristic of Dryden’s style is, therefore, none other 
than the organic or trailing structure which belongs to the 
‘loose period’ in Senecan prose.”’ 

But it is through his long consideration of wit that Dryden 
reached what he conceived to be the ultimate governing principle 
of style. As early as 1667 in his preface to Annus Mirabilis he had 
declared, in reference to the heroic poem, that “‘wit written” 
was “not the jerk or sting of an epigram, nor the seeming con- 
tradiction of a poor antithesis . . . nor the jingle of a more poor 
paronomasia,” but that it chiefly consisted in the delightful 
imagining of persons, actions, passions, or things, presented in 
accordance with the canons of propriety and accuracy. Ten years 
later he returns to this theme and at the close of his Apology for 
Heroic Poetry he states in his celebrated definition of wit in its 


larger signification “‘that it is a propriety of thoughts and words; 
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or, in other terms, thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the 
subject.” Thus propriety becomes for Dryden the over-ruling 
consideration in the question of style, and this led towards a 
doctrine of correctness. Speaking of translation from a foreign 
tongue in his Preface to Sylvae (1685) he writes: 


The proprieties and delicacies of the English are known to few; 
’tis impossible even for a good wit to understand and practice them, 
without the help of a liberal education, long reading, and digesting’ 
of those few good authors we have amongst us . . . difficult it is 
to understand the purity of English, and critically to discern not 
only good writers one bad, and a proper style from a corrupt, but 
also to distinguish that which is pure in a good author, from that 
which is vicious and corrupt in him. . . . Thus it appears necessary, 
that a man should be a nice critic in his mother-tongue before he 
attempts to translate a foreign language. Neither is it sufficient, 
that he be able to judge of words and style; but he must be a master 
of them too; he must perfectly understand his author’s tongue, and 
absolutely command his own. 


It was this principle of exact correspondence between the word 
and the thought, thoughts and words well-sorted, which was to 
be the first qualification of a good style in the following century. 


JESUIT PIONEERS IN BRAZIL 


5p FIRST TWO VOLUMES of Father Leite’s history are con- 
cerned with the sixteenth century, during the latter half of which 
the Jesuit mission to Brazil (initiated in 1549) was founded and estab- 
lished. In his first volume the author writes the history of the early 
years of the mission, treating his theme chronologically and under 
geographical headings following the administrative division of the 
colony into the hereditary Capitanias established by D. Jodo III of 
Portugal in 1534-36. Father Leite’s second volume is concerned with 
the same half-century but treats the subject in terms of the main 
problems confronting the mission and the Jesuit achievement in 
general, each chapter being devoted to a particular aspect. The two 
volumes are thus complementary and although some duplication is 
inevitable there is no doubt that the convenience of the reader is 
unusually well studied by such an arrangement of the material. 

The first Jesuits to reach Brazil were Father Nébrega and five 
companions who landed at Bahia in 1549 with the first Governor- 
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General of the Colony, Tomé de Sousa. As elsewhere in the Portu- 
?- dominions, the Jesuit mission to Brazil was officially supported 

y the Crown, but in practice the Fathers were early obliged to seek 
their own means of supporting their educational .«ffd missionary 
establishments, due to the inadequacy and a of the royal allow- 
ance. The Province of Brazil was se rom that of Portugal in 
1553 and a Procurador apPoinier dt Lisbon (subsequently moving to 
Valladolid after the unien of Portugal with Spain in 1580). The duties 
of this adyministrator were mainly concerned with the endless financial 
problem of supporting the Mission. 

Almost immediately after his arrival, Nébrega founded a College at 
Salvador da Bahia and, against his original wish, the Jesuits soon 
became landowners, and owners of other property as well, including 
both Indian and African slaves, and a ship. Landed property together 
with slaves were acquired through gift and left to them in wills, so 
that it was not long before the Jesuits became farmers and cattle 
breeders and, in the seventeenth century, sugar planters as well. 
However “a fair minded man must admit that these possessions were 
small in relation to the scale and complexity of Jesuit activity.”! The 
ship, which was navigated by Jesuit Brothers, was necessary to trans 
port the Fathers up and down the long Brazilian coastline. As fge*fne 
ownership of slaves, this was at first understandably forbiedien by the 
General until it became clear that no other _meaffs of service was 
available. “The Fathers had the alternative of abandoning their mission 
or accepting Idcal economic conditions where slaves p offered a 
reliable source of labour. They took steps therefore to procure both 
native and African slaves.”2 Until 1557 they only had three or four 
slaves, but in 1558 the King sent two dozen Guinea slaves to the College 
of Bahia in response to appeals from Nébrega; and by 1583 there were 
seventy. “In this country,’ wrote Nébrega in 1550, “all, or the greater 
part, have a heavy conscience on account of Slaves.”3 It was not until 
1576 that the General finally agreed to ee possession of Indian 
slaves and then only provided that their administration was delegated 
to a secular capataz. Thereafter the possession of slaves by the Society 
in Brazil was the usual thing, except in the South where somewhat 
different conditions prevailed, enabling free Indians to be employed. 
The institution of slavery was legal in the Portuguese dominions, and 
opposition to it would have amounted in those days to questioning 
the basic laws of property. The Jesuits, therefore, concentrated their 
energies on preventing abuses and cruelties, and limiting the process 
of enslavement so far as possible from becoming wholesale nih indis- 
criminate. 





t Vol. I, p. 186. 4 Vol. Il, p. 347. 3 Ibid., p. 227. 
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Before the arrival of the Portuguese in Brazil slavery was not 
unknown among the Indian tribes, prisoners of war being occasionally 
enslaved, though most of them were eaten. At first the Portuguese 
traded with the natives for their labour, e.g., in felling dyewood; 
but forcible enslavement of Indians by the colonists began to increase 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, slave labour being required 
to make the new ventures in tropical farming a paying proposition 
(Brazil lacked mines). It was admitted from the beginning that Indian 
prisoners taken in “just,” i.e., defensive, wars might legally be enslaved; 
for the moral aspect of slavery, in particular the permissibility of a 
man selling himself or one of his children, had already been much 
discussed by Spanish writers in connection with their colonization of 
the Indies. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century a series of laws were 
issued by the Portuguese Crown restraining Indian slavery to those 
captured in just wars; the authority who proclaimed a war to be just 
being the King or his deputy in Brazil, namely, the Governor-General. 
Thus whole tribes, so as the hostile Aimorés of Ilheus and the 
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Sardinha), were proclaimed objects of just wars. Important laws 
limiting enslavement to just wars were promulgated in 1587 and 
1595, but the economic requirements for operating plantations con- 
flicted with the royal’ — -s and all kinds of excuses were discovered 
for widening the scope of enslavement. A general divorce between 
what the law provided and what actually occurred was in fact typical 
of all colonial development of this period, not merely that of Brazil. 
As a seventeenth-century Jesuit of Ceara remarked, “the Kings give 
laws but the Viceroys do not execute them.” Indeed the only effective 
force supporting the benevolent intentions of the Crown was the very 
small but highly disciplined body of missionaries provided by the 
Society of Jesus. It was the Jesuits alone who attempted to protect the 
natives by working for proper observance of the royal laws in the 
face of the inertia of the ae at best, and at worst their open resis- 
tance, not seldom ending in violence. The Society did not lack idealists 
who refused to admit any slavery whatsoever as being justifiable, but 
these were too far in advance of their time to be in any way effective. 
In general the Portuguese Jesuits in Brazil confined themselves to what 
was possible, namely, limiting abuses and, above all, preventing the 
legalization of slave status for the entire native population. In other 
words, they aimed to restore a fair equilibrium between the aborigines 
and the conquistadors which was in danger of becoming seriously 
unbalanced in favour of the latter. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that some of the Portuguese settlers apparently reconciled the enslave- 
ment of Indians with good Christian behaviour. For example, Pero 
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Correia (who subsequently entered the Society and achieved renown 
as one of the two proto-martyrs of the Province of Brazil, being killed 
by Carijé Indians in December 1554), considered that he was doing a 
great service to God in capturing heathen Indians because they would 
have the benefit of entering a Christian community by working as 
slaves on his lands. 

Father Serafim Leite does not hesitate to admit that some of the 
Jesuits, being after all human, were guilty in their dealings with the 
Indians of errors, sometimes due to an excess of zeal and sometimes to 
faults of character, anger or impatience, e.g., unduly severe beatings 
awarded as punishments. But such errors were very much the excep- 
tion; in general, the Jesuits were the untiring champions of the Indians, 
their defenders and protectors against exploitation and abuses, acting 
both directly in this and also indirectly by inspiring the protective 
laws of the Crown. 

The Indian wars both just and unjust (mostly it would seem unjust, 
i.e., provoked by the settlers) were the principal problem facing the 
colonial governors of sixteenth-century Brazil. In the extreme South 
the Capitania of Sio Vicente) relations between the settlers and the 
local Indians were variable, with considerable outbreaks of war in the 
Sao Paulo area during the 1560's and 1590's. Here there was earl 
much intermarriage between whites and Indians, the mameluco off- 
spring becoming the most notorious slave-hunters and famous explorers 
of the interior of the Continent in the seventeenth century. At Rio de 
Janeiro the position was complicated by a settlement of French Hugue- 
nots (“France Antarctique,” 1555-1567), who stirred up the warlike 
Tamoié tribe against the Portuguese. South of Salvador da Bahia the 
Indians (notably the Aimorés at Ilheus) tended to get the upper hand 
over the settlers, while at Porto Seguro the position was aggravated 
by violent quarrels among the colonists themselves. North of Salva- 
dor the hostile Caeté Indians of Sergipe were not pacified until the 
seventeenth century, and meanwhile they effectively blocked land 
communication between Bahia and Pernambuco. The Capitania of 
Pernambuco had been founded by the exceptionally able and wealthy 
Duarte Coelho who had previously made a fortune in India. He was 
able to pay soldiers, and adopted the policy of destroying and driving 
inland unsubmissive Indians, a policy continued by his successors until 
the 1580's; but not interfering with the development of prosperous 
plantations because negroes were imported from Africa to take, the 

lace of Indians as farm labourers, and proved in the event to be 

wed workmen. One of the prominent figures in carrying out the 

anti-Indian policy of Duarte Coelho’s family was a very curious 

adventurer, named Father Anténio de Gouveia, and nicknamed the 
t Vol. II, p. 222. 
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Necromancer, Alchemist or Magician Priest. He may have been a 
crypto-Jew, and was certainly at one time a soldier in Italy. Subse- 
quently he was prisoner of the Inquisition, condemned to the galleys, 
banished from Portugal and during his stay in Pernambuco (1567- 
1571) personally led expeditions against the Indians, claiming to have 
destroyed a complete tribe, the Viatas. Our last trace of him is in 
: $75, back in Lisbon and once more up before the Inquisition for 
eresy. 

In the midst of all these Indian wars were to be found the ubiquitous 
members of the Society of Jesus acting as peacemakers, instrumental 
in preventing the outbreak of hostilities in some instances and limiting 
the fighting elsewhere, including that in Pernambuco. Against the 
French Calvinists alone did the Jesuits play a warlike part, indeed 
Noébrega was the prime mover in the forcible expulsion of the Hugue- 
nots from Rio de Janeiro (1560-1567), following on from his pacifica- 
tion of the Tamoié Indians at Iperoig (1563). 

The Jesuits became the best linguists, interpreters and students of 
the native Indian languages; nor did they ignore the customs of the 
natives, and they provided representatives to accompany the principal 
expeditions sent to explore the interior of Brazil in search of new 
“nations” of Indians and to prospect for precious stones, silver and 
gold. By the turn of the sixteenth century, Fathers Anchieta and 
Figueira had already laid the foundation of the lingua geral, that is a 
simplified and grammatically regular Indian language, which in due 
course superseded the numerous dialects throughout Brazil (and 
Paraguay), enabling the English Jesuit John Yate to write in 1593 that 
the Brazilian language was “one of the most easy and well ordered 
under the sun.” As regards Jesuit recording of Indian customs, Father 
Leite quotes in a later volume from the unpublished Latin letters of 
Father Jacobo Cécleo (1673) and others with regard to the ceremonies 
of the cabana sagrada (aediculum) as practised in the sertao of Bahia. 
There is certainly a possible connection between this Quiriri Indian 
“cult of Uariquidzam” and the “cult of the Emperor” which was 
proclaimed by the fanatic Anténio Conselheiro in the terrible Canudos 
rebellion of 1897. 

Since the Brazilian Indians were semi-nomadic, it early became 
apparent that Christian discipline and worship could best be main- 
tained in settlements, as opposed to the alternative of priests travelling 
with the wandering tribes. “The settlement of the Indians into villages 
was necessary for their instruction; this settlement (aldeamento) fixed 
the wandering hunters and fishermen thus facilitating their instruction 
and securing its permanence.”? It appears that from their arrival in 


t Vol. V, pp. 311-315. 2 Vol. Il, p. 42. 
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1549 until 1553 Nébrega and his companions were experimenting 
with methods of Christianizing the Indians. The first step was the 
establishment of centres of instruction to which the Indians could 
come. Next came the problem of supporting these centres with their 
dependents, particularly children, ae would be the future instru- 
ments of conversion. These centres were the immediate forerunners 
of the aldeias. Where the Indians were more settled and friendly their 
own villages could be used as centres of instruction, but both these 
villages, and those founded by the Jesuits themselves, were liable to be 
moved in order to segregate the converts from neighbouring still- 
heathen tribes, and remove them from the corrupting influence of 
European settlers. Already, between 1556 and 1561, fourteen aldeias 
were founded in the Bahia region, a development encouraged by the 
colonial government (notably the great Governor-General Mem de 
S4 who ruled from 1557 to 1572), because these Indian communities 
provided a source of surplus food, labour and even military force in 
case of need. 

All accounts agree that the Brazil mission represented a “heavy 
cross” for the Fathers, full of dangers and hardships due to the unsettled 
state of the colony and the ceaseless long journeys required by sea and 
on foot. The Indians too were in a very primitive state of cultural 
development, and therefore intractable material for conscientious 
missionaries who insisted that their catechists should possess a proper 
understanding of Christianity before conversions could be considered 
authentic. Though not cruel, the Brazilian Indians were anthropo- 
phagous, indifferent, idle and incestuous. There could be no imme- 
diate question of native Priests or even Brothers, as in contemporary 
apan. 

. oo the sixteenth century Jesuits whose names and careers make 
up so much of Father Leite’s History, it is soon clear that two names 
are outstanding, namely Manuel da Nébrega the founder of the 
Mission, or “Father of the Province,” and his brilliant successor, 
José de Anchieta, the “Apostle of Brazil.” Nébrega was born in 1517 
of a noble Portuguese family, and studied at Salamanca and Coimbra. 
At the latter university he was taught by the famous Dr. Martim de 
Aspilcueta Navarro (related both to St. Ignatius and to St. Francis 
Xavier), graduating in Canon Law. Ordained priest, he entered the 
Society in 1544, made the pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela, and 
worked in rural parishes until chosen by Dom Jofo III to lead the 
Jesuit mission to Brazil. He left Lisbon with five companions in 1549, 
in company with the first Governor-General of Brazil, Tomé de 
Sousa, whose firm friend and counsellor he became. He was closely 
associated with the foundation of the cities of Salvador da Bahia and 
Rio de Janeiro, and personally founded Sao Paulo. He inaugurated the 
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Colleges of Salvador (1549) and Rio (1567), and was the first Rector of 
both. He was the first Superior (1549-1553) and first Provincial (1553- 
1559) of Brazil. Like others of the early Jesuits his aristocratic temper 
made him somewhat impatient; he was, therefore, very outspoken 
and became involved in disputes with those who opposed his idealistic 
but always practical views. Meanwhile, he exhibited such extra- 
ordinary energy that it has been well said of him and his companions 
that they “solved the problem of ubiquity.” Father Leite observes that 
“the travelled up and down through all the Capitanias of Brazil then in 
existence from Pernambuco to Sao Vicente, promoting the conversion 
of the Indians, establishing their free status and organizing the instruc- 
tion and education of their children.”* The privations which he 
endured in these endless journeys by sea and on foot (not without 
serious accidents and shipwrecks) cost him his health and shortened 
his life. He was superseded as Provincial in 1559, ostensibly on account 
of ill-health, which was a genuine reason, but more immediately on 
account of the many enemies he had made through his choleric 
temper, and perhaps jealousy of his influence both with the king and 
with the great Governor-General, Mem de SA. 

Handing over the Province to Luiz da Gra, Nébrega nevertheless 
remained in Brazil as Superior of the Capitanias of the South (Sao 
Vicente, Rio de Janeiro and Espirito Santo). Here his work in the 
1560's was of exceptional political as well as missionary importance, 
so that he has been justly claimed as the greatest political figure of 
sixteenth-century Brazil. His personal pacification of the Tamoiéd 
Indians and leadership in the successful expedition against Ville- 
gaignon’s colony of “France Antarctique” have already been men- 
tioned. A distinguished lawyer and energetic administrator, he was 
both one of the great Jesuit missionary pioneers and a Portuguese 
colonial hero as well. Resolute and single-minded, with a strong sense 
of discipline, he was withal personally modest. Nominated Provincial 
a second time in 1570, he died in Espirito Santo before he was able 
to take up the post. 

The “lyric personality” of José de Anchieta, fifth Provincial of 
Brazil (1577-1587) provides a striking contrast to that of the for- 
midable Manuel da Nébrega. Anchieta was born in 1534 at Laguna in 
the island of Teneriffe of Spanish parents. His father’s family were 
related to the Loyolas, while his mother belonged to the nobility of 
the Canary Islands. In his youth he was sent to Portugal where he 
learned to speak the language like a native, first sign of the extra- 
ordinary linguistic gifts subsequently exhibited in his copious writings 
in Latin, Portuguese, Spanish and Tupi, culminating in his celebrated 
Arte de Grammatica da Lingoa do Brasil (Coimbra, 1595). At the age of 
t Vol. IX, p. 3. 
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seventeen he was studying Logic at Coimbra and entered the Society 
as a Brother in 1551. Suffering from a displacement of the spine, 
probably due to a fall, which caused him acute pain all his life, he 
embarked for Brazil in 1553, hoping to obtain a cure there. On arrival 
he was sent from Bahia to Sao Vicente and was employed teaching 
Latin at the school just founded by Nébrega at Sao Paulo. Here he 
himself learned the cece of the Tupi Indians. Despite not having 
undertaken regular courses of Philosophy and ‘Thedleny Nébrega 
had him ordained at Salvador in 1565. He thereupon held office suc- 
cessively as Superior at Sao Vicente (1567-1576) and Provincial (1577- 
1587). Constantly ailing, we read that by 1585 his pain prevented him 
attending to his duties. Repeated requests for a successor to be appointed 
were finally answered and he spent his remaining years (1587-1597) as 
Superior of Espirito Santo, dying at the aldeia of Reritiba, already a 
legendary figure whose memory has since become consecrated in the 
hearts of Brazilians and remains the subject of unique popular venera- 


tion. 
J. B. Bury 


REVIEWS 


GODFREY GOODMAN OF GLOUCESTER 


Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester 1583-1656, by Geoffrey Ingle 
Soden. Published for the Church Historical Society (S.P.C.K. 
425). 

M*: SODEN has given us the first full-length examination of the 

episcopate of the reign of Charles I, and his detailed biography 
of Bishop Goodman is a mine of accurate information. His oak is 
throughout illumined by a real liking for its subject and the author 
shows a marked and understanding sympathy. for both Catholicism 
and Anglicanism. The book is expensive, but it should certainly be 
added to every library of church history. It is written very clearly and 
sympathetically, and Mr. Soden succeeds in communicating to the 
reader both the Bishop’s tolerance and charity and his easy-going 
friendly nepotism. He was a Welshman and a friend to other Welsh- 
men and more especially to those who could claim kinship with him. 

Hugh Salusbury came with him to Stapleford Abbots as assistant 

curate and when Goodman was made Bishop of Gloucester he showed 

his accustomed generosity to those of his stock. Two pedigrees 
printed at the om of the volume explain his various connections in 


North Wales with the Thelwalls of Plas Ward, the Salusburys of 
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Llanfrwog, the Prys of Lwnyn and other families. The Welsh element 
in Godfrey Goodman’s background is one which has hitherto been 
somewhat neglected; it was a recurrent factor in his life, and in 1647 
he retired to a poor mountain cottage Coed-maur in the mountains 
of Sudemwanlllte above Llanberis. The chapters in which he deals 
with Wales are among the more vivid sections of Mr. Soden’s long 
biography. 

It is one of the merits of this book that it sets out every circum- 
stance so clearly and enables the reader to reconstruct Godfrey Good- 
man’s life at West Ilsley and Stapleford Abbots, at the Vineyard at 
Over which was the palace of the Bishops of Gloucester, 5 at the 
Canons’ house at Windsor, which was his favourite residence. Godfrey 
Goodman’s whole career was marked by an innocent and broad- 
minded worldliness. He was never a man to stir up trouble from any 
quarter; it was this characteristic which was so profoundly distasteful 
to Archbishop Laud. One of the interesting features of Bishop Good- 
man’s attitude was the fact that he was a prelate of marked Catholic 
leanings who was an anti-Laudian. Mr. Soden draws attention to the 
Bishop’s dislike of Erastianism and holds that this separated him not 
only ite Laud but from the Laudian revival. He gives a convincing 
account of this Laudian Erastianism, which was a dominating factor 
in the outlook of such men as Wren and Mountague. 

This study for the first time makes evident the nature of the deep 
cleavages which separated Bishop Goodman on the one hand from 
the Laudians and on the other from his own fellow-countryman Arch- 
bishop Williams. From one angle Godfrey Goodman can be con- 
sidered as a man who belonged to no school and became a bishop 
almost by accident. He was one of King James’s last appointments. 
His friends were to be found among his kinsfolk and not on the bench 
of bishops; he had no disciples. These circumstances and his resulting 
isolation in the ecclesiastical world were in part the result and in part 
the cause of his lonely sympathy for Rome. A study of the comments 
made on the Bishop of Gloucester by Panzani and others suggests 
that his attitude towards Rome in the years of peace was an ineffective 
nostalgia. Mr. Soden deals very well with all this period. 

It is worth noting that Bishop Goodman came from a family which 
in nearly all its branches supported the Reformation. His first cousin, 


John Goodman, who became a — was a convert. Where students 


of the period will find it more difficult to agree with Mr. Soden is in 
his attribution of sympathy with Catholicism to both Laud and his 
sovereign. “He had little to fear,” writes Mr. Soden of Bishop Good- 
man in 1634-5, ‘for the situation at Court was shaping as favourably 
for his hopes as for Laud’s, and there seemed to be no reason why he 
should dissemble an enthusiasm for reunion with Rome that Charles, 
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and even Laud, seemed to share.”” The statement in the same chapter 
that “Naturally Charles hoped for corporate reunion” bears on this 
point. Both comments seem to under-estimate the King’s profound 
attachment to the Church of England and the support which he gave 
to the Reformation heritage. In the case of Archbishop Laud there 
seems little reason to suppose that he was in any way attracted by the 
Counter-Reformation. 

One of the most interesting elements in the book is the light thrown 
upon the character of Sir Francis Windebanke. A letter written in 
1638 to Laud by Windebanke sets out clearly how Goodman was 
regarded by his hostile acquaintances. 


The Bishoprick of Hereford (which Goodman had long sought 
vainly) was not forgotten nor his accepting this Bishoprick of 
Gloucester, which was forced upon him by King James upon con- 
dition to remove him speedily to a better, lamenting his reat 
losses by that Bishoprick, which amounted some years to half & 
some to a third part of his former revenue. In some he had been for 
many years a spectacle to the Clergy, disgraced in everything & upon 
all occasions, and disesteemed & vilipended in his diocese. 


The letter then touched on the recent refusal of the Bishop’s request 
to go abroad. 


But with all I told him, that I now found his Majesty in his great 
wisdom had reason to suspect his desire of going to the Spaw not 
to be so much for his pretended infirmity as for discontentment, 
which coming to be known to those of the Church of Rome, as it 
could not be concealed from them, though himself (which yet is not 
likely) should not discover it, they that are awake upon all such 
occasions & make advantages of them would be most active upon 
this, and use the utmost of their endeavours to catch such a fish as 
a Prelate of the Church of England. Besides I put him in mind that 
Princes have long arms, & can discover from afar the intentions of 
their subjects, & that this his discontentment is already taken notice 
of in foreign parts, & hath been advised hither from good hands to 
his Majesty. His Lordship replied; he is no child to be easily dis- 
tracted in religion: That for the Ch. of England he submitted to it 
as established by very good laws: That it is true he never had ill 
opinion of the Church of Rome, but had been held too much 
inclining to it, & sometimes questioned for it: That now he did 
desire to go beyond seas partly to be an eye witness of the practice 
of that Church. I replied, I hoped his submission to the Church of 
England was not bo in respect of the Laws, but that he held the 
tenets & canons orthodox; to which he answered nothing. 
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This leads on to the question of Bishop Goodman’s religious stand- 
point in his later years. Mr. Soden’s argument that, if he did submit 
to Rome, this change did not take place until the last months of his 
life is quite convincing. There also appears to be no evidence that he 
was ever received into the Catholic Church. The question for the 
present remains open, but it seems likely that in the middle years of 
the Commonwealth the aged bishop despaired of the future of the 
Church of England. 

Mr. Soden must be congratulated upon this valuable study. It is 
both careful and erudite and is indispensable for all who wish to make 


a detailed study of England in the seventeenth century. 
Davip MATHEW 


RECENT WORK ON SHAKESPEARE 


Marlowe and the Early Shakespeare, by F. P. Wilson. The Clark Lec- 
tures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1951. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege 12s 6d). 

Poets on Fortune’s Hill. Studies in Sidney, Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, by John F. Danby (Faber 18s). 

Shakespeare, by Henri Fluchére, with a Foreword by T. S. Eliot. 
Translated by Guy Hamilton (Longmans, Green 255). 

Shakespeare Survey 6. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 18s). 


EARS AGO THERE WAS A STORY TOLD of two littérateurs 
who were strolling through the halls of a public library. At the 
far end of a long corridor they noticed a large crowd arguing and 
gesticulating in ess of a bronze bust. One littérateur said to the 
other: “That bust is a portrait of either Dante or Shakespeare, and 
those people are either Dante’s commentators or Shakespeare’s 
readers.” To-day, that distinction is no longer valid, because the 
name of Shakespeare’s commentators is legion. In fact, so much has 
been written about him that it is becoming more and more difficult 
to say anything original. And yet all four volumes under consideration 
succeed in casting new light on various aspects of Shakespeare’s plays, 
his art, and his sources. 7 
The four lectures which constitute the greater part of Marlowe and 
the Early Shakespeare analyse the achievement of Marlowe as a drama- 
tist, the fifth rm final lecture serving to accentuate the contrast between 
him and the early Shakespeare. Professor Wilson argues that, whereas 
Marlowe is “the only man of Shakespeare’s age who could have been 
a rival poet,” the early Shakespeare outstripped him in stagecraft and 
D 
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the technique of the theatre. The traditional view is that Marlowe 
founded the chronicle play, his Edward II being regarded as the first 
historical play of note in the annals of English drama. Professor Wilson 
advances the startling suggestion “that there is no certain evidence 
that any popular dramatist before Shakespeare wrote a play based on 
English history.” Of course, as he intimates, this would mean not only 
that Henry VI, Parts II and III, if not Part I, were written by Shake- 
speare alone, but also that they are earlier than Marlowe’s Edward II. 
If Professor Wilson focuses attention on the dramatist’s early 
chronicle plays, Professor Danby concentrates on his last plays— 
Pericles, Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, and The Tempest. One of the 
motives behind the writing of Poets on Fortune’s Hill was to explore 
the transition from King Lear, which to all appearances is a tis of 
Renaissance Stoicism, to the four dramatic romances, whose plotting 
and characterization place them in a class by themselves, and whose 
outlook, with its stress on the obligations of penitence and forgiveness 
of injuries, is essentially Christian. As far as form is concerned, it has 
been customary to interpret Shakespeare’s last plays in terms of a new 
type of drama invented by Beaumont and Fletcher. And Sir Edmund 
Chambers explains the mood of Christian assurance by conjecturing 
that when the dramatist wrote King Lear and Timon of Athens he 
suffered a nervous breakdown, and that when this passed there came 
a changed outlook upon life, “‘such as the psychology of religion 
would call a conversion.” Professor Danby p enges both theories. 
He endeavours to prove that the romantic devices of Shakespeare’s 
last plays stem not from the tragi-comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher 
but from Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, and that their religious vision 
does not difer essentially from that of King Lear, since, in his view, the 
theme which is common to both the tragedy and the four dramatic 
romances is the orthodox teaching on the Christian virtue of patience, 
a virtue which was so highly esteemed in the Middle Ages and the 
sixteenth century that Christ was regarded as its perfect exemplar, and 
His Passion as its supreme manifestation. | 
M. Fluchére’s Shakespeare is not a biography as the title might 
suggest but a brilliant study of the Elizabethan age and of the technique 
and the themes of Shakespearian drama, in the tradition of the author’s 
compatriots who specialized in the same field, Hippolyte Taine and 
Jules Jusserand, with this difference, however, that M. Fluchére writes 
in the light of the advances made by Shakespearian scholars during 
the past quarter of a century. In his preliminary summary of the spirit 
of the age he dwells on the influence of Seneca and Machiavelli, and 
he leads up to Shakespeare by way of Marlowe, who, he claims, gave 
form and substance to Elizabethan drama. He is interested in the 
beauty and greatness of Shakespeare’s plays, and hence in discussing 
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AUGUSTAN POETRY I1§ 


their technique and themes he approaches his task primarily as a critic 
who seeks to evaluate the reasons for their beauty and greatness. 
Possessed by a genuine enthusiasm for his subject, he succeeds in 
communicating a large measure of his enthusiasm to the reader. 

The sixth annual volume of the Shakespeare Survey, which appro- 
priately appears on the poet’s birthday, maintains the high standard of 
excellence which has been attained in preceding volumes. This year 
the main theme is developed by seven articles dealing with various 
aspects of Shakespeare’s historical plays, including a survey of critical 
attitudes during the past fifty years, intensive studies of related topics 
and reviews of recent productions. Other articles throw new light on 
the poet’s source-book of French idioms, on his evaluation of money 
in Timon of Athens, and on the original stage-business employed by 
Cleopatra and her maids to raise the dying Antony up to the monu- 
ment. If to these articles and others dealing with the translation of 
Shakespeare’s plays into Spanish and Chinese we add the regular 
departments which sum up the year’s contributions to Shakespearian 
study and staging, the fourteen illustrations mainly of current stage- 
productions, and the attractive format, the result is a volume which 
should make an irresistible appeal to both the scholar and the general 


reader. 
I, J. SEMPER 


AUGUSTAN POETRY 


Augustan Satire: Intention and Idiom in English Poetry, 1660-1750, by 
Ian Jack (Oxford: Clarendon Press 18s). 


7 Y OBJECT,” Mr. Jack writes, “has been to trace the implica- 

Mheions of Pope’s remark when he praised Dryden in these terms: 
‘Dryden always uses proper language; lively, natural, and fitted to the 
subject. It is scarce ever too high, or too low’.” Analysing eight out- 
standing and diverse works with constant reference to Renaissance 
critical theory, he relates particular style to particular intention. 

Mr. Jack states that “a modern reader who aspires to read Pope with 
something of the same understanding as a well-informed contemporary 
must labour to develop a keen awareness of the different levels of 
idiom.” It may be questioned how important a conscious awareness of 
these levels really is, and whether a study along such lines may not soon 
degenerate into a juggling with the terms of “rhetoric.” There are 
quicker ways, and more genuine ones, of knowing whether or not a 
poem obeys its own laws. And that “‘categories” can never be a substi- 
tute for literary criticism or taste is indicated by Mr. Jack’s reference to 
Bentley’s speech in Book IV of The Dunciad as being “much lower in 
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style than is strictly appropriate.”” Does it matter that 


Turn what they will to Verse, their toil is vain, 
Critics like me shall make it Prose again. . . . 


does not fit into the category “mock-heroic”? We should be sorry not 
to have it in The Dunciad. Perhaps the passages which Mr. Jack cites 
throw light on the critical terms, rather than the other way about; for 
as Joseph Trapp said in a passage quoted here, “A Knowledge of these 
Things will be much better arrived at by Experience, than Precept.” 
And one still has to be careful when applying to one piece of verse the 
abstract terms deduced from another piece. 

But Mr. Jack is himself a sensitive reader and by no means a rigid 
classifier. His book contains many valuable asides: on the amount of 
attention that should be paid to rhyme in Augustan poetry, for instance, 
or on Johnson’s weighty use of abstract personifications. It is, in fact, 
a model presentation of intelligent scholarly research. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


DAYSPRING MISHANDLED 


An Introduction to the Study of Blake, by Max Plowman (Gollancz 
12s 6d). 


HE LATE MAX PLOWMAN was Clearly a nice man who loved 

Blake and knew his work well. This is about all that can be said in 
favour of this book. For expository comment it cannot compare in 
range and scholarship with Northrop Frye’s Fearful Symmetry, and even 
as an introduction to Blake it is much inferior to Mr. Margoliouth’s 
modest little work. Max Plowman was not a literary critic; that is, he 
had no conception of what is relevant in the interpretation, analysis 
and evaluation of poetry and what is not. The result is, to begin with, a 
great deal of innocent padding, of which the following is representative: 


In those six years he had gone deep. It is as if instead of offering his 
lyrics as welcome drinks on the highway, he had retired to the forest, 
where his poems had become limpid pools, now catching the gold of 
sunbeams, now appearing turquoise as the sky above them, now 
dark with shadow of giant oaks, and now fretted with the wind that 
blows where it wills. 


But if the only result of Blake’s impact had been to make Plowman 
write his own poetry, that would have been harmless enough. Unfor- 
tunately it was not. Writing as a Blakean, he cannot see that anything 
went wrong with Blake between the Songs of Experience and the later 
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STUDIES IN SAINTHOOD 


| yin Books. His Blake is not the great poet and artist, not the 

profound psychologist of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, but first 
and foremost a preacher of a highly idiosyncratic form of Christianity. 
It is pleasant to find Plowman preaching this gospel with such earnest- 
ness, simplicity and devotion. But I am afraid that one can’t tell in the 
later chapters of the book how much of the gospel is Blake and how 
much is Plowman. A satisfactory book on Blake could not, it is true, 
be written by someone wholly out of sympathy with the attitudes of 
the poetry. But equally it would also have to be written by a literary 


critic. 
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W. W. Rosson 


STUDIES IN SAINTHOOD 


Love is my Vocation, by T. Clarkson (Wingate ros 6d). 

A Life of Blessed Marie-Thérése de Soubiran, by W. Lawson, S.J. (Burns 
and Oates tos 6d). 

Steward of Souls: A Portrait of Mother Margaret Hallahan, by S. M. C. 
(Longmans 12s 6d). 

Woman Today, by Fr. J. Fitzsimons (Sheed and Ward 8s 6d). 


R. CLARKSON has written a popular—even journalistic—life of 

the Saint of Lisieux; yet he was right in doing so, despite the 
purely spiritual existence that was hers. For she instantly ane 
“popular,” one may say miraculously so, for the debased art that has 
surrounded her memory, the prettified photographs, her wreath of 
paper roses, so to say, are certainly not enough to account for the 
immediate world-wide diffusion of her cult. Poor ancient Lisieux 
suffered terribly in the War; but her ponderous basilica stands firm— 
one is tempted to say that the bombs fell in the wrong places. Appar- 
ently the Faithful needed to be brought back to realizing that religion 
is not an affair of portents and the abnormal: here are no ecstasies, 
stigmata or levitations, but a childlike life lived heroically; for the 
word “‘little,” so often used in the accounts of her means many things 
in French, but seldom “small”: her “Little Way” means a “simple” 
way, rather as the “Petit Paroissien” is paralleled by our “Simple 
Prayer-book.”’ One has to remember that her spiritual life was on the 
whole one of great dryness, and that her bodily suffering was anything 
but “little.” Mr. Clarkson has the skill to display the amazing com- 
bination of the French bourgeois life with solidity of virtue and, in 
her case, of intensely apostolic desire. It is significant that her child- 
hood’s prayer was answered by the conversion of an assassin on the 
very scaffold; and that to the end she never shrank from praying for 
the apostate Fr. Loyson. 
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The life of Marie-Thérése de Soubiran falls really into three parts— 
her austere childhood and youth, dominated by the tradition of a 
tremendous ancestry and an autocratic uncle who bent her towards 
believing that she was always wrong: then the gradual transformation 
of a béguinage which he made her inaugurate—though utterly unsuit- 
able to Southern France—into her Congregation of Marie Auxiliatrice, 
Sisters who were to be ready to help in any direction; this was a very 
happy period, though it had grave trials, and the firmness as well as 
sweetness of her disposition could develop themselves: and then sheer 
crucifixion. A brilliant woman, no longer young, was admitted into 
the Congregation as Mére Marie-Frangoise, by disgraceful intrigues 
caused herself to be made Superior General, and developed schemes 
of such aggrandisement that she incurred debts so fantastic as to bring 
Marie-Auxiliatrice to the verge of bankruptcy and dissolution. Then 
she suddenly vanished, leaving word that it was useless to look for her. 
Meanwhile she had not only deposed Marie-Thérése from her superior- 
ship but ended by getting her expelled from the very Order ie had 
founded. We are baffled by the omission alike of prelates and of her 
earliest director, Pére Ginhac, to examine the whole case properly. 
We are reminded of an almost exact parallel, that of Marie-Thérése 
Couderc, foundress of the Cenacle Congregation, who for forty years 
was utterly obliterated by a brilliant usurper: indeed, there are not a 
few such stories to be read. Mére de Soubiran, after unheard-of 
humiliations and sufferings, died as a member of Our Lady of Charity. 
It was ultimately found that Marie-Frangoise was not only illegitimate 
but a married woman, so that all her acts as a nun had been invalid: 
yet I cannot agree that she was mad: she reminds one rather of half 
of the English “great ladies’ of the nineteenth century, so far as 
her totally unscrupulous ambition goes. 

Those who remember Mother Drane’s long Life of Mother Hallahan 
cannot but regret it, since even this short one vividly convinces us that 
the “half has not been told us.”” But here certainly is a memory that 
should not be allowed to fade. Moreover, she was born in a London 
slum, so that the names of these three women reach from end to end 
of the social scale. Hers was that miraculous kind of innocence which 
has nothing to do with ignorance, such were the sights and sounds that 
from childhood surrounded her. The family with whom for some time 
she had been in service migrated to Belgium when she was twenty-four, 
and there she spent fifteen years, breathing a Catholic atmosphere 
despite the troubled times and here she became a Dominican Tertiary. 
She returned to England in 1842 and went to Coventry where she met 
Ullathorne, by no means yet the wise but simple priest he was to 
become. He was the first Director of the Community of St. Catherine 
of Siena, and lived as austerely as they did, but not yet understanding 
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their lightheartedness. We will not offer even an outline of Mother 
Margaret’s exterior work. Let us say, rather, that she was of those who 
“sustain God as though they saw Him.” She spoke to Him and to our 
Lady in the most direct way, and if to them, how not to bishops? 
And indeed many a priest, and indeed bishop (including Errington) 
must have been aghast, then amused, then abashed by her forth- 
rightness! But all very soon saw that hers was the simplicity of one to 
whom God was more immediate, more natural (to use that word) 
than any created thing. Yet this total spirituality never hindered her 
commonsense, her shrewdness, her affectionately caustic commen- 
taries, her brimming humour. In a way, we wish that the rather “grand” 
convents that originated from her were still the poor little houses that 
she lived in when the Potteries were what many a district still is. 

Fr. Fitzsimons discusses the basic nature of femininity, and finds— 
almost the only consoling part of his book—that the most modern 
woman is not seeking so much to be the mere counterpart of man as 
the right kind of woman in this new world. Still, Chapter Four, which 
provides statistics, is melancholy enough: what follows is more cheer- 
ing if only because it shows a really scientific study of woman’s intelli- 
gence and emotional life: her whole relation to work, education, the 
married and the single life. He ends by acknowledging that theologians 
—even the greatest—have often taken a pessimistic and actually con- 
temptuous view of womanhood, and his last chapter is called “Towards 
a Theology of Woman.” But we are left feeling that, however wise the 
experienced author’s diagnosis may be, we need almost a new Pentecost 
for the re-moralizing of our weakened civilization. 


C. C. MARTINDALE 


MODERN JUDAISM 


MODERN JUDAISM 


Philosophical Essays, by Isaac Husik, edited by Milton C. Nahm and 
Leo Strauss (Oxford, Biackwell 35s). 


ROFESSOR HUSIK, who is best known for his work on the 

Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages, was born near Kiev in 
1876 of a pious Jewish family, which emigrated to America when he 
was still a boy. He died in 1939, being at that time a professor of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The volume under review is a selection of 
papers arranged under five headings; essays on Judaism, general essays 
on Jewish philosophy, essays on individual philosophers, essays on 
jurisprudence and philosophy of law, and a concluding essay. The 
editors have contributed a substantial and informative preface. Of the 
twenty-three papers included in the book six appear for the first time. 
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The book contains studies on, for example, Maimonides, Gersonides, 
Joseph Albo, Spinoza and the legal philosophies of Rudolf Stammler 
and Hans Kelsen. The author’s defence of the authenticity of Aristotle’s 
Categories is also reprinted. But the most interesting feature of the book 
is, it seems to me, Husik’s conception of Judaism in the modern world. 
As a liberal Jew, he believed that the Old Testament should be treated 
just like any other document or set of documents. And he therefore 
regarded the attempts of the Jewish medieval thinkers to reconcile 
Greek philosophy with orthodox Judaism as a bygone episode. They 
presupposed a view of the Scriptures which can no longer be accepted 
as a presupposition, and they involved an unscientific use of the concept 
of 4 The Old Testament was the creation of “the genius of the 
Jewish people,” and its value is proved by the fact that its central ideas 
have been accepted “by the greater part of civilized humanity.” “The 
unity of God and the idea of Ethics and Social Justice is all that is left 
of Judaism.” Hellenism, interpreted as the spirit of rational inquiry, 
has reduced Judaism to little more than a passion for justice, which 
should inform the more theoretical‘ and abstract ethical and legal 
conceptions of the West. 

The question arises, therefore, whether any thing is left which can 
properly be called “Judaism.” Husik faces this difficulty and replies 
that “the continued existence of Judaism is the desire of the Jew to 
retain his identity.” The philosophy which gives articulate expression 
to this desire may vary from age to age; but the desire itself is instinctive 
and does not change. “The blood of race is thicker than the water of 
metaphysics.” But in this case it is difficult to see how modern Judaism 
means any more than membership of the Jewish race. One can under- 
stand how Husik can put in a plea for “a philosophy of Judaism” if 
by this he means simply “a philosophic examination of the roots of 
Judaism.” But in the course of a sympathetic review of a Scholastic 
textbook of philosophy he appears to regret the absence of a systematic 
Jewish philosophy. “We have no Thomas Aquinas. Maimonides does 
not occupy that place, and no one dreams of giving him such a place.” 
I do not see how it would be possible, once given Husik’s interpretation 
of the development of Judaism, to have a systematic Jewish philosophy, 
applicable to modern intellectual and social movements. Husik’s 
conception of Judaism leaves room, of course, for learned research by 
Jewish scholars and for Jewish philosophy in the sense in which we 
can speak of English or German philosophy; but how can there 
possibly be room for a systematic Jewish philosophy if orthodox 
Judaism is a thing of the past? 

There are one or two incidental remarks with which one might 

uarrel. It does not seem to me accurate to speak of neo-Platonism as 
“pantheism.” And Husik gives the impression of thinking that the 
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medieval Christian theologians considered the problem of the distinc- 
tion between the divine attributes to be the same as the question of the 
relation of the three divine Persons to the divine Nature. 


FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


THE ONE AND THE MANY 


Between Community and Society: A Philosophy and Theology of the State, 
by Thomas Gilby (Longmans 25s). 


F' THER GILBY tells us that he has chosen, as the principal theme 
of his book, the tension between free personality and group 
membership, and as the secondary theme the conflict between the 
heavenly and earthly cities and between Augustinist and Aristotelian 
policies. It is obviously a vast subject, but of the greatest interest to the 
theologian as well as to the political philosopher, and it is not sur- 
prising that Father Gilby has to cover a great deal of ground in what 
is not a very large book. Needless to say, he is thoroughly familiar 
with the doctrine of St. Thomas, on a detailed study of which, as he 
says, his book is based. The operative word here is “based,” for his 
work goes far beyond a mere exposition of the social theory of Aquinas, 
though of course that is not omitted. To save from disappointment 
those who are always looking for a Catholic Social Programme which 
will (or would if adopted) solve all our social and political problems, 
it may be as well to mention that the author expressly disclaims any 
intention of offering a specific programme, leaving it to the reader 
“to make his own Tetailed inferences,” which sounds easier than it is. 

It would have been a great help to his readers, and not merely the 
superficial ones, if Father Gilby had provided them at intervals, even 
at the end of each chapter, with a summary or at least an outline of 
the trend of his argument, or perhaps one should rather say his reflec- 
tions and comments, for his method is expository rather than argu- 
mentative. His thought moves so rapidly from one important point 
to another, his pages are so packed with the fruits of his wide reading, 
so many new aspects of a question strike him and are recorded, that 
the reader easily loses sight of the main theme which is being developed. 

But it may be that a summary would not do justice to the richness 
of the material contained in the chapters. In any case, it would be rash 
and presumptuous of a reviewer to attempt the task. He must be 
content to pick out what seem to him to be salient points. Father 
Gilby observes that St. Thomas refused to solve the antithesis of free- 
dom and authority by diminishing or suppressing freedom, and that 
bourgeois liberalism, among modern forms of government, seems 


most closely to approximate to his political philosophy, though he 
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offers no clear party line. Men living together may produce either a 
community or a society or a mixture of both, and, as the title of his 
book suggests, Father Gilby’s intention is to concentrate on the dis- 
tinction Cone community and society, and then to draw out the 
characteristics of the intermediate group, the State. It is not altogether 
easy to arrive at a clear idea of what is ae meant by community and 
by society, terms to which sociologists attach various meanings. “The 
community-group forms a kind of mass composed of parts which by 
themselves are fragments” (p. 64); in the society-group, “each associate 
is complete in himself.” The former is concerned with doing and 
making, especially with economic activities; the activities proper to 
the latter are contemplative (p. 90). Again, the former is made up of 
individuals, the latter of persons (p. 105), a distinction which is becom- 
ing increasingly familiar to us in these days. But this sharp distinction 
between community and society is rather in the ideal than in the real 
order. “The normal European nation is neither merely a community 
nor merely a society” (p. 105). As for the State, “it will be expected 
to cherish the genial materialism of the animal community and to 
aspire to the freedom of the spiritual society” (p. 21). In so far as men 
behave one towards the other as friends, and share in the common 
good of a contemplative life in the widest sense (though at its best in 
the religious sense), they form a true society and are truly free; such 
appears to be Father Gilby’s meaning. Such a state of things is only 
perfectly realized in heaven; but even here below men may share in 
the Communion of Saints (p. 163). 

The student of political ideas will be particularly interested in an 
admirable account of the scholastic classification of groups, and an 
equally admirable discussion of group-personality and its real meaning. 
“The concept of the political community as a real person would have 
been alien to medieval social philosophy” (pp. 121-2). There is also a 
careful discussion of the differences between Augustinianism and 
Thomism, the latter reflecting the more optimistic Aristotelian view 
. the State as against the theory that the State exists as a consequence 
of sin. 

Those who approach Father Gilby’s book with a view to under- 
standing the theories of St. Thomas about the State will naturally 
turn at once to the fourth of the five parts into which the book is 
divided. They will find themselves well rewarded, and provided with 
a wealth of references to St. Thomas’s works as well as to modern 
literature on medieval political ideas. 


Lewis WATT 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Love Among the Ruins: A Romance of the Near Future, by Evelyn 
Waugh (Chapman and Hall 6s). 


T HIS LITTLE BOOK is essentially a serious indictment of what the 
Welfare State may be foreseen as becoming. True, it lacks the 
savage indignation of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, and the 
gravity of its theme may possibly elude he average reader, even when 
Miles Plastic, exiled from the perfect prison where criminals were 
subjected to the New Penology, was promoted to the department of 
Euthanasia. What is new to us is Mr. Waugh’s miraculous draughts- 
manship, whether he is purely original, as when portraying the busts 
of the Minister of Welfare and of the Minister of Rest and Culture, or 
Experimental Surgery, or when he writes below a drawing: “Canova 
fecit; E. Waugh perfecit.” Well, Mr. Waugh has interrupted the solid 
meal he was providing in his War-trilogy and has given us this soufflé: 
we hope he will soon return to that no less entertaining, far more 
serious work. 


McCarthy: The Man, The Senator, The “Ism,” by Jack Anderson and 
R. W. May (Gollancz 18s). 


Te BEACON (UNITARIAN) Press has declared that this book 
has been “rigorously checked for factual accuracy” and has under- 
taken to print, as a supplement, any documented corrections that may 
be made. Till this has happened, we feel safe in accepting its contents, 
especially since after a year it has been republished by a responsible 
House in England. We are, then, presented with the history of a raw 
uneducated youth whose sheer determination to win his way to 
prominence might almost have seemed laudable had it not been so 
entirely unscrupulous. It is always a pity if politics come to be regarded 
as a dirty game out of which decent men will keep: but it is nauseating 
when they are reduced to a state of filth such as this book witnesses to, 
especially when the protagonist has been a judge. We doubt whether 
Senator McCarthy was much heard of in England until he started his 
anti-Communist “smear”-campaign and, because he was by origin a 
Catholic and because Catholics are, of course, anti-Communist, he 
managed to get all too many Catholics to applaud him. Happily, we 
learn, by no means only The Commonweal has dissociated itself from 
any so degrading an alliance, but Senator McCarthy has succeeded in 
making himself here, at any rate, a laughing-stock. Still, it is tragic that 
he has temporarily hidden the nobler elements in the United States by 
stirring up so much dregs as to form so dense a scum: it will long be 
hard for us, even if we get the stink out of our nostrils, to rinse the 
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taint out of our memory. Anyhow, we shall not allow this humiliating 
episode to interfere with the ever closer understanding and warmer 
friendship between the Americans and the English for which we all 
are hoping. 


Selection I: A Yearbook of Contemporary Thought, edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl (Sheed and Ward 15s). 


W:; HAD OFTEN WISHED that the best articles that had appeared 
during a year, even in English Catholic magazines alone, might 
be rescued and made more permanently accessible by being published 
in one annual volume. But the Introduction looks further and is itself 
by no means the least interesting section of this book. It reminds us 
that specialization has reduced “science” to fragments, many of them 
with a dialect of their own, and often each with assumptions of its 
own. Hence specialists may not be able so much as to understand one 
another when, or if, they a mect. There was once a unity due to men 
at least believing in the existence of one almighty God. This made 
possible not only belief in a “Universe” but actually in “universities” 
in the original sense, and a true unity of knowledge. This volume, 
which hopes to be the first of many more, shows at least how men, 
who believe in God, approach scientifically the greatest diversity of 
subjects. We have a chapter on the Origin of Man, and a close study of 
the religion of the Nuer people: these are by Professors H. Kalin and 
Evans-Pritchard. Fr. Beirnaert, S.J., writes on the “Mythical Dimension 
in Christian Baptism” (this proves to be an examination of the profound 
psychological symbolism of water-rituals): Charles Baudouin de- 
scribes “Factors in the stages of Moral Development,” and Fr. Victor 
White, O.P., dwells on the “Scandal of the Assumption” and is 
followed by another Dominican writing briefly on the “Motherhood” 
of God. Three articles on Scriptural subjects follow: the first is an 
almost mystical study of the Scriptures as the Word of God; the 
second, about the solar miracle in Josue (we thought it was now gener- 
ally granted that the prolongation of midday heat was the last thing 
Josue would have wanted, whereas the obscuration of the sun by the 
miraculous hail-storm would have suited him perfectly): the third 
deals with Jeremias, “Traitor or Pacifist?’” Next comes an article of an 
inspiring sort on the Sacrament of Marriage in the Russian Orthodox 
Church; an extremely interesting correspondence between Adolf von 
Harnack and Erik Peterson (on his way to becoming a Catholic); A 
“Philosophical Interpretation of Logic,” the necessary austereness of 
which is lightened by its being cast in dialogue, indeed, trialogue 


form; and finally a most valuable chapter on “The Reign of Anti- 
christ” by Professor Pieper, who shows that a world-culture of a 
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rigorously anti-Christian sort is more than ever possible, far from 
being a grotesque speculation as not long ago it was held to be. Much 
of this book is hard reading, because it has involved hard thinking. 
We cannot deny the importance of examining dogma in all its implica- 
tions and from every possible angle: and we are glad that so many 
Catholics in different lands are so far from superficial. Yet we also 
think that our times need the simplest possible preaching of the Gospel 
lest our Faith be made to seem, ultimately, the prerogative only of an 
élite. Still, St. Paul himself did not hesitate to build up his towering 
theology on the firm foundations of the evangelists; nor did St. John 
avoid either mysticism or symbolism. But, they were “Scripture,” and 
inspired, and, as Professor von Balthasar points out, even the infallible 
decisions of the Church are less nourishing. 


We Saw Her, by B. G. Sandhurst: Introduction by C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J. (Longmans 12s 6d). 


TT WE THINK, IS THE FIRST TIME that the original evi- 
dence for the apparitions at Lourdes is offered to English readers. 
Few indeed are likely even to know about the formidable volumes by 
Fr. Cros, S.J., and practically no one could now obtain them. The 
author of How Heathen is Britain? here gives us, textually, the more 
important of the witnesses that can be cited. He does not agree at all 
— with Fr. Cros, but it is part of the integrity of a historian that 

e should preserve his freedom to judge. Sometimes he regrets that 
the accounts should seem “intolerably barren,” but it is better so, than 
that they should be decorated with elegant verbiage that would 
instantly make us doubtful. Indeed, here and there he corrects a 
universal opinion—e.g., that Our Lady, when she “named” herself, 
was standing where the statue now is. She had come down (as she 
often did) to the lower orifice in the Grotto, the very existence of 
which is unknown to almost all. The author keeps rigidly to the 
account of St. Bernadette’s childhood and of the Apparitions (save 
that he cannot refuse himself a few pages about her convent-life). We 
feel that we need a second volume about the history of the shrine 
itself. We would like to hear about the struggles connected with the 
building; the apparently disingenuous request of the Bishop for 
permission to erect a sort of private chapel attached to his “country- 
house” ; the collapse of the basilica’s foundations, and so forth. And in 
view of the magnificent photograph of the Abbé Peyramale, we want 
to know his tempestuous aftermath, and why “Blessed are the Perse- 
cuted” was sculptured on his tomb, which we once saw in its pool of 
water, amid nettles, in the crypt of his unfinished church in Old 
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Lourdes, and whether it is that church which is now finished, or whether 
bya supreme act of vandalism the church so intimately interwoven with 
oe childhood had been demolished to make room for a new 
one. We are glad Mr. Sandhurst does not dwell on the commercializing 
of Lourdes, but we emphatically agree with his laments that the whole 
scene has been altered out of all recognition, as that of Fatima has 
been— there is now no more even any Cova: we pray that Tre Fontane 
may not thus be adapted and lose its incomparable peace—yet perhaps 
we must detach ourselves from scenery, since the Holy Land itself is 
being so rapidly vulgarized. Meanwhile, within its allotted limits, 
this book is unique in our language, and refreshingly convincing. 
There are one or two misprints, e.g., Pius XI for Pius IX on p. 206. 


Paul, by Martin Dibelius. Edited and completed by Werner Georg 
Kiimmedl; translated by Frank Clarke (Longmans 7s 6d). 
St. Paul’s Gospel, by Mgr. Ronald Knox (Sheed and Ward 7s 6d). 


T= CONTRAST between these two slight books is most striking. 
The former, typical of much good German scholarship, builds up 
patiently a picture of the background of St. Paul’s life and goes on to 
discuss his achievement. The work is well done, and Pauline scholars 
will be grateful to Professor Kiimmel who, receiving from Frau 
Dibelius six and a half chapters, filled out the whole work by adding 
the necessary complement. The approach is critical but reverent. Here 
and there we seem to detect the influence of earlier radical criticism 
in the too ready rejection as non-Pauline of certain documents tradi- 
tionally ascribed to him. But this does not harm the value of the work 
as a whole. 

When we turn to Mgr. Knox’s sermons—those who make a point 
of looking out for the latest utterances of that voice will have wel- 
comed them in an earlier and cheaper edition—it is as though we had 
been looking at a silent film and now enjoyed a three-dimensional 
talking film. It is not merely due to the fo that this is a book of 
sermons. Nor is it entirely due to the aptness of illustration and parallel 
which, as always, enlightens and enlivens anything that Mgr. Knox 
treats. It is surely due above all to the fact that for him St. Paul lives in 
a way that does not seem to be true of the authors of the other work. 
They undoubtedly love and revere the Apostle; but he remains for 
them the object of study and research. Mgr. Knox, carrying his 
undoubted erudition lightly, communicates enthusiasm. Reading 
Dibelius we feel that we have been given some interesting information 
about St. Paul: listening to Mgr. Knox we feel impelled to read St. 


Paul. 
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The Tate Gallery (“Art et Style.” Tate Gallery Publications Dept., 
Tate Gallery, S.W.1. Bound, 20s; with loose plates for educa- 
tional use, 28s. Postage Is). 


HE INTEREST FELT ABROAD in the Coronation is quite start- 

ling, and this volume is an instance of it. “Art et Style” has devoted 
the whole of its twenty-seventh number to the “Tate” as the national 
collection of British painting, of modern foreign painting and of 
modern sculpture. The album contains sixteen plates in colour and 
twenty-four in monochrome heliogravure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the R.. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P., contributes an intro- 
duction (the administration of the Tate depends on the Treasury); 
and the Director, Sir John Rothenstein, adds an introduction in French 
which re-appears slightly modified as an English epilogue. He relates 
briefly the origin of the Gallery, and defines its aim, which is, partly, 
to show respect for tradition and also for authentic inspiration how- 
ever new; and again, to make possible a comparison between national 
schools of art. Rightly, French works, after the British ones, pre- 
dominate in this volume, but there is no exclusivism, and we cannot 
but thank “Art et Style” for its most gracious act in devoting this 
volume to an English Gallery during this auspicious year. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR SIR, 
Miss Haynes does me the honour to take my views on 


Charles Williams seriously, and I welcome the courteous expression 
of her disagreement with what I wrote. 

I should like first of all, if I can, to allay a threefold suspicion on her 
part. She suggests, to begin with, that the outlook of a man like 
Williams must remain a ; ot book to “cradle-Catholics”: this may 
or may not be true; but I do not happen to be a “cradle-Catholic.” 
Nor, I maintain, should my little theology render me suspect as a 
literary critic. One does not need to have studied theology to have 
one’s doubts about Williams as a writer. In the third place, I could 
never wish to deny that we can know something of God from his 
creation, including as this does human love; and I take Miss Haynes 
to mean, when she expresses herself as she does, that the “blessedness” 
at times experienced by those in love is a sort of felt analogue of the 
blessedness of heaven; that it is an experience which, though in the 
ordinary human way it must fade here on earth, points to a fulfilment 
and completion, as do all other transporting experiences, in the 
“heighe blisse.” And if this were all that was claimed for Romantic 
Theology I could have no objection to it. May I remind Miss Haynes, 
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however, that Miranda’s exclamation, “O brave new world, That has 
such people in’t!” is not (at least directly) spoken of Ferdinand but of 
the rest of the shipwrecked party, including those “goodly creatures” 
Sebastian and Antonio? By means of the Shakespearian irony and of 
Prospero’s brief “Tis new to thee,” Miranda’s joyful amazement— 
the adolescent vision—is seen at once within its limitations. But I do 
not wish to repeat in a fresh context what I have already said in my 
article. 

Miss Haynes disputes my “confident” interpretation of a passage 
in Descent into Hell. But surely the character Wentworth’s erotic 
fantasies are so far from being an “idealized image of the woman he 
loves,” as to constitute a denial of “holy fact” and of true “affirma- 
tion.” Wentworth’s in fact is the sin of “Gomorrah,” and that is why he 
goes to hell. My criticism of all this was directed not at the idea but at 
the style, and Miss Haynes’s failure to distinguish between Williams's 
white and his black would appear to corroborate my suspicions of his 
ambivalent state of mind. 

Miss Haynes would present Williams as the untutored seer, dis- 
covering truths in despite of Academies, and expressing them in 
language not of the Schools: a sort of Chesterton-Blake in fact. I can 
only say that in my opinion Williams was as far from being a Blake 
as he was from being a Chesterton. The insight of those men was 
original and quite unliterary. In the pejorative sense of the word 
Williams’ ——— was, for the most part, precisely literary. He 
pot hold of ideas not his own, and got them wrong. Nor do I judge 

im as if he were a well-instructed Catholic, but I am not to believe 
he lacked the means of being a well-instructed Anglican. The fact is 
that he regarded himself, and was encouraged to regard himself, as a 
teacher and prophet in Israel before he had properly submitted to be 
taught; and I have been the more at pains to make my protest in that 
Williams has been held up to Anglicans and Catholics as pretty well 
the “Catholic” figure of the age. Not that I have in all conscience some 
other writer to back for this Rataction. : 

Finally, it was because I did not judge Williams to be a “wilful 
heretic” that I came to the conclusion that “his famed ‘originality’ was 
basically a matter of indiscipline of spirit”: the less “uncharitable” 
decision surely, though really it is not a case of being “kind” or 
otherwise. The critic’s duty is to tell the truth as he sees it: to tell 
something else would be no true charity to his readers. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. D. HANSHELL 


12th June, 1953 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
Orne the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from The Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 428. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy 
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